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PREFACE 


HE present Essay is an expansion and revision of that which was 

awarded the Hulsean Prize for 1900. The prescribed subject was: 

The Eucharist in the First Two Centuries, but no writer later than Irenaeus 
is used, and this has led to the change of title. 

My plan has been to collect the significant passages which were to be 
found in writers earlier than Irenaeus, as well as in Irenaeus himself. 
They are first analysed, and then combined to illustrate aspects of the 
Eucharist. The analysis has been revised before publication, and the 
synthesis added. 

The authorities are reproduced with translations, and attention has been 
strictly confined to them. The earliest citations are from the Gospels and 
S. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians; the latest are taken from Justin 
Martyr’s Apologies and Irenaeus’ work against Heresies. The beginning 
is thus made in Canonical Scripture; the end is reached in apologetic 
works addressed to the Pagan, the Jew and the Christian. 

The critical controversy associated with the names of Harnack, Zahn, 
Jiilicher, Spitta and Gardner has been passed over. For various reasons 
I have not attempted to master it; the works of Hoffmann (Die Abend- 
mahlsgedanken JESU Christi, 1896) and Schafer (Das Herrenmahl, 1897) 
sum up the controversy, which has at least served to direct attention to 
the fountain-head of Eucharistic doctrine and practice. 
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| It will be observed that the Agape receives nakiy 

ag word itself occurs no more than three times, so far as I know, in the : 
writings of which use has been made; and in none of these places is”  § 
its connection with the Eucharist clear, nor its implication obvious. If 

I could regard it as requiring fuller treatment within the period con- 

sidered, Dr Keating’s compendious work: The Agapé and the Eucharist, 

would well supply the need. 





od 


In this examination of the Primitive Eucharist, my main desire has 
been to present the principal evidences in a convenient form; and their 
analysis and synthesis are to be regarded, not as the development of 
a position, so much as the result of my own efforts to discover what the 
evidence implies. I have endeavoured to avoid mention of matters of doubt 





and opinion, and have declined polemics except in respect of the very bases | 
of Christian Doctrine and Sacramental Truth. The introduction contains 
a note of the groundwork of belief on which I have built; I have been 
unable to abandon these fundamental and vital Truths for the purpose of 
that specious openness and fairness which is unreasonably demanded by 
those who are not sure whether they accept the Incarnation and its direct 
consequences. Had I consciously been unfaithful to this supreme Truth, 
my Essay would have been thrown into the fire. 

To pass from great to small matters, the ritual controversies of the end 
of the last century have not been introduced, but I believe there is much 
that would help some, who have of late spoken much and loudly, in the 
writings of this earliest century and a half of the Church’s History. 


process, and I am sensible, therefore, of many obligations and gratitudes 
which are difficult to express as fully as I would wish. Above all, I desire 
to mention Dr Swete’s Lectures on the Eucharist in the Early Church, 
which it was my happy privilege to attend in the Lent Term, 1899; and 
my gratitude to Dr Swete is increased by the frequent advice and help 


The composition and revision of my Essay have been a long and slow | 
| 
| 
. 
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ff we: tas a articles on “ JESUS Christ,” ‘“ Lord’s Supper,” “‘ Communion,” 
z ¥ = “Chronology,” by Drs Sanday and Plummer, Canon Robinson and Mr Turner 
____ respectively, and in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, the article on “Eucharist” 
> by Canon Robinson. Hoffmann’s work already mentioned has been of 
| assistance; and the reading of Dr Gardner's “ Exploratio Evangelica” was 
stimulating but unconvincing throughout. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my warmest gratitude to my friend, 
the Rev. C. E. Garrad, who, amid the pressure of parochial work, has given 
to the proofs of these pages a scrutiny at once so critical and sympathetic 
that I could wish there had fallen to him a share in the production of 
the work rather than in its elaboration. 


W. B. FRANKLAND. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: 
Ascension Tide, 1902. 
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NOTE: 


The Textual Materials have been derived as follows: 


New Testament: Westcott and Hort; London, 1895. 
Sub-Apostolic Writings: Lightfoot and Harmer; London, 1893. 
Justin Martyr: Otto; Jena, 1842. ; 
Irenaeus : Harvey ; Cambridge, 1857. 
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" The Institution of the Eucharist . > ‘i 5 < a 


The Preparation for the Eucharist PETE BA 
} The Eucharist in the Pauline Churches . . . . 
The Eucharist in the Sub-Apostolic Writings : 
The Eucharist in Justin Martyr . . . . . . 


The Eucharist in Irenaeus. > 3 . r , “ 


PART III. SYNTHESIS OF EVIDENCE. 


The Celebration of the Eucharist . 

The Discipline of the Eucharist 

The Eucharist as a Spiritual Meal 

The Eucharist as a Communion 

The Eucharist as a Service of Phiiagiving 
The Eucharist as a Memorial Service . 
The Eucharist as the Christian Sacrifice 
The Economy of the Eucharistic Mystery 











ADDITIONAL NOTEs. 


On the Lucan Account of the Last Supper. .. 
On Dr Gardner’s “Origin of the Lord’s Supper” 
On Mr Wright’s View of S. John vi. . «wt 
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DEUS, QUI NOBIS SUB SACRAMENTO MIRABILI 


PASSIONIS TUAE MEMORIAM RELIQUISTI, TRIBUE, 


QUAESUMUS, ITA NOS CORPORIS ET SANGUINIS 
TUI SACRA MYSTERIA VENERARI, UT REDEMPTIONIS 
TUAE FRUCTUM IN NOBIS JUGITER SENTIAMUS. 











INTRODUCTION 


HISTORICAL SCIENCE is radically different from the Natural Sciences in 
that it has to deal with purposive units. Physics, Chemistry, Biology are 
concerned with the coordination of things and appearances, the what and the 
how. History must needs have a wider scope; the tabulation of fact is 
essential, the what and the how must be known; but this is not the end; the 
why cannot be excluded. History deals with men as men of thought 
and purpose, and it is incomplete until the thought and purpose of those 
who make history are interpreted by those who write it. 

Thus the mechanical view of the world, so desirable and necessary in 
Natural Science, fails lamentably when it is applied to History. Man is nota 
complex of molecules only, or a bundle of tissue only; he is the product 
of evolution, but also the forger of the future; the physical, chemical, biological 
man is a mere formula or mechanism, not the “ Being breathing thoughtful 
breath, A Traveller between life and death” of History. If man is indeed a 
spiritual being, he is affected by spiritual impulses and spiritual forces which 
are not seldom alien or hostile to his material environment; and History 
largely records the triumph of the individual over the multitude, of the 
organism over the environment. 

The dreary hypothesis which the physiological historian adopts at the cost 
of ignoring his own destiny in the eternal counsels of God, that man is 
complex organic matter and no more, reduces the field of History to a 
mathematical problem ; it rejects all the self-sacrifice of love and aspiration, 
and strives to analyse in terms of carbon and hydrogen and oxygen and 
nitrogen, along with a little phosphorus and iron and what not, all the heroism 
of the saint, the patriot and the lover; in its bases it is unsound, and in 
its results ridiculous. 

The true and higher view of History is far from being the easier road. 
Into the Historian’s estimates of motives and causes, his personal equation 
inevitably intrudes, and from this individual bias there is no entire escape. 

F. I 
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It becomes necessary, therefore, not only to the success but to the intelligi- 
bility of an historical survey, that the writer's attitude be first expressed 
with reference to the principles which govern or guide his interpretation 
of evidence. 

If this be the case in General History, the need is still more imperative in 


the domain of Doctrinal History. For any but a barren result, premisses or © 


postulates must be laid down, to be faithfully followed in the examination of 
facts. The writer's labour is then not altogether lost even if his preliminary 
postulates are not accepted, because his standpoint is thus clearly expressed 
and understood. These postulates may be regarded as a provisional hypo- 
thesis, or, as in the present case, they may be such that their rejection would 
render the entire investigation all but nugatory. It would in fact be useless 
and absurd to discuss and explain the language of men saturated with belief 
in the Incarnation without at least assuming the truth of their view of that 
Event; on any other hypothesis than its truth, the result is a study in morbid 
psychology. 

The evidence, examined in the light of the Postulates, leads to Con- 
clusions: Postulates and Conclusions combine to form an Hypothesis, which 
may then be tested, first, by its consistency with itself, and again, by its 
agreement with the facts adduced. 

To proceed from these general considerations to the special needs of the 
present Essay, three Postulates are laid down, by the aid of which the Essay 
has come to be more than a catena of quotations; they are necessary to 
secure coherence and abolish caprice. 

First, it is postulated that the most real and forcible factors in life are 
spiritual ; secondly, that the founder of the Christian Church was both God 
and Man; thirdly, that the Holy Spirit continues Christ’s teaching of the 
Father's will. 

Without these postulates or their equivalents, the history of the Eucharist 
is the narration of a gigantic mistake or a terrible fraud, along with the 
history of Catholic Christianity. The belief expressed in the last postulate 
begets the reasonable hope that out of what might otherwise appear but 
scattered fragments and accidental allusions a mosaic of truth may be con- 
structed. The very idea of truth postulates help and guidance from God: 
“Truth at the last is the word or speech of God.” 
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TEXTUAL MATERIALS 





THE NEW TESTAMENT 


i. The Feeding of the Five Thousand 


And He took the five loaves and the two 
fishes, and looked up to heaven, and blessed 
and broke the loaves, and gave (them) to the 
Disciples to set before them; and the two 
fishes He divided among all. And they all 
ate and were satisfied. 


Then JESUS took the loaves, and gave 
thanks and distributed to them that reclined, 
and similarly of the fish as much as they 
would. When they were satisfied He says 
to His Disciples: “Gather together the 
pieces left over, that nothing be lost.”... 

Boats came from Tiberias near the place 
where they ate the bread after the Lord had 
given thanks.... 

Then Jesus said to them: “Indeed, in- 
_ deed, I tell you, Moses did not give you the 
bread from heaven, but My Father gives 


Mc 6%-* (cf Mt 14%, Le g'-”) 


Kai A\aBav rods mévre dprovs Kai rovs dvo 
ixOias avaBréWas eis rov odpavdy eidAdynoev 
kai xatéxAXacey Tovs dprovs kai édi8ov Trois 
pabnrais iva mapariBaow airois, cai rovs dv0 
ixOvas éuépirey maow. kal éayov mavtes Kai § 
éxopraaOnaar. 


Jn 6u-2, 23, 32-35, 47-51, 53-56 


"EdaBev otv rovs dprovs 6 "IHZOY= «ai 
evyapotnoas diéd@xev Tois dvaxeipévors, Gpoiws 
kai éx tev dyapiwv dcov #Oedov. ws bé éve- 
mrncOnoav réyer Tois pabnrais ab’rov “Svvayd- 10 
yeve Ta wepioceicavra KAdopara, Wva py Te 
drédnrat.... 

HAGev mroia éx TWiqnéivs ers Tov Témrov 
érov épayov tov dprov ebyapioTnoavros Tou 
xupiov.... 15 

shaun: oby abrois 5 "IHZOYS *Apiy dpi Aéyo 
iptv, ob Moves Swxev iptv rov dprov & rod 
otpavod, ddX’ 6 tarip pov SiSwrw tpiv tov 

a—2 








dprov & rot otpavod rov dAndivév: 6 ydp dpros 
20 TOD Bod torrly é KaraPalvev éx Tod odpavod Kal 
twiy Si8ois rH Kdopw. elroy ody mpds airdv 
Kipue, rdvrore 83s tpiv tov dprov rotroy. «lev 
abrois 6 "IHSOYS ’Eyod clus 6 dpros ris Luis: 
& épxdpevos mpds eye od pi} wevdey, Kal 6 
25 murredwy els Sut od pr) Suprjorer moore... 


dpiy duyv Aéyo tpiv, 6 moredov tye Lory 
aldviov. ty elpr 6 dpros Tis Luis: of warépes 
ipav tpayov év rH eptipe 7d pdvva Kal daréBavov- 
odrés totiv 6 dpros 6 && Tod ovpaved KaraBalvov 
30 tva nis & adrod pdyy kal py drobdvy. eyed lpr 
6 Gpros 6 Lav 6 &k Tov ovpavod karaBds~ édv Tis 
ddyy & rovrov rod dprov tice els Tov aldva, 
Kal 6 dpros 8% dv éyd Sdow 1 odp— pov torlv 
imp Tijs Tot Kécpov Lars... 


35 dp dury Ady pty, édy py dynre rHy 
cdpxa Tov viod rod dvOpdrov Kal miyre avrov Td 
alua, obk txere Lwiv év éavrois. 6 Tpwywv pov 
Thy cdpka Kal mivev pov Td alua exe Lory 
aléviov, Kdyd dvacricw airiv ty éoxdry 

40 tindpg: * yap odpf pov ddnfijs on: Bpdors, xal 
Td alud pov dAnbrys tor moots. 6 Tpdywv pov 
Thy odpka kal mivev pov Td alpa év guol péver 
Kay@ ty aire. 


down from heaven and gives life to the : 
world.” They said therefore to Him: “Lord, __ 


always give us this bread.” JESUS said to 
them: “I am the bread of life; he who 
comes to Me shall not hunger, and he who 
believes on Me shall never thirst.”... 

“Indeed, indeed, I tell you, he who be- 
lieves has life everlasting. I am the bread of 
life; your fathers ate the manna in the desert, 
and died; this is the bread which comes 
down from heaven that any one may eat of 
it and not die. I am the bread, the living 
(bread), which came down from heaven; if 
any one eat of this bread he shall live for 
ever, and moreover the bread which I shall 
give is My Flesh on behalf of the life of the 
world.”... 

“Indeed, indeed, I tell you, unless you 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His Blood, you have not life in yourselves. 
He who eats My Flesh and drinks My Blood 
has life everlasting, and I will raise him at 
the last day; for My Flesh is true meat, and 
My Blood is true drink. He who eats My 
Flesh and drinks My Blood abides in Me 
and I in him.” 


ii, The Feeding of the Four Thousand 


«Mc 8**® (cf. Mt 15%°*) 


Kai AaBav rods éwra aprovs evyapiorncas 

45 éxAacev xai €didov Tois pabnrais airod iva 

mapariWaow Kai mapéOnxay To bxA@. Kai elyav 

iyOvdia dAiya* Kai eddAoynoas abra elrev cai 

taita mapariéva. Kai epayov Kai €xopra- 
cOncar.... 


50 ~—_ al. dréAvorev airovs. 


And He took the seven loaves, and gave 
thanks, and broke, and gave to His Disciples 
to set before the people, and they set before 
them: And they had a few small fishes ; and 
He blessed them, and bade them set these 
also before them. And they ate and were 
satisfied.... 

And He dismissed them. 








As they were eating JESUS took a loaf, 
and blessed, and broke it, and gave it to 
His Disciples, saying: “Take, eat; this is 
My Body.” And He took a cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying: “ Drink 
of it, all of you ; for this is My Blood of the 
Covenant, which is poured forth for many 
unto remission of sins; and I tell you, I 
will not drink henceforward of this fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink 
it with you new in the Kingdom of My 
Father.” And they recited a psalm and 
went out to the Mount of Olives. 


And on the first day of the unleavened 
(bread), when they killed the Passover, His 
Disciples say to Him: “Where wilt thou 
that we go and prepare that thou mayst eat 
the Passover?”... 

And at evening He comes with the 
Twelve. And as they were reclining and 
eating JESUS said: “Indeed, I tell you that 
one of you will betray Me, he that is eating 
with Me.”... 

And as they were eating He took a loaf 
and blessed and broke and gave to them 
and said: “Take, this is My Body.” And 
He took a cup and gave thanks, and gave to 
them, and they all drank of it. And He said 
to them: “This is My Blood of the Covenant, 
which is poured forth on behalf of many. 
Indeed, I tell you that I will not drink any 
longer of the fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.” 
And they recited a psalm and went out to 
the Mount of Olives. 
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Textual Materials 5 


i. The Institution of the Eucharist 


Mt 26*-” 


"EcOiivrav 8 airév AaBdy 6 "IHSOYS 
diprov Kai eidoynoas éxhacev kai bovis rois 
pabnrais elrev AdBete drete, TOYTS ECTIN 
TO C@MA moy. Kai AaBdv rornpwv «ai 
ebxapiornoas edwxev abrois héyor THiete €2 55 
ayTOY TrANTEC, TOfTO rép écTIN TO almd 
Moy TAC AlAO@KKHC TO Trepl TIOAA@N ék- 
XYNNOMENON e€lc &decin AmapTION: Aéyo 
St ipiv, oF pr wlw dm’ dpr & rovrov rod 
yeviparos tis dpmrédou tws tris ipépas éxelvns 60 
bray adrd mivw ped” dpav Kaivov éy rH Bacriela 
Tov mwarpés pov. Kai ipvncarres efpdOov eis 
Td "Opos trav "EXaav. 


Mc 14” 17-18, 22-26 


Kai ty mpotn npépa trav dtipov, Gre rd 
maoxa €Ovov, Aéyovow aire of pabnrai aitod 65 
Tlot Gétas daredOdvres éroipdowpey tva ddyys 
7) waoyxa;... 


Kai éwias yevouévns tpyera pera trav bo- 
dexa, Kai dvaxempévov aitav Kai eaOidvrov 6 
*THSOYS cirev "Aur Aéyo dpiv Sr els E ipay 70 
mapaddce pe 6 tor Olwv per’ duod..., 


Kai €adidvtwv aitav AaBdy dprov eddoyn- 
gas é€kA\acev Kai @Swxev adrois Kai elrev 
AdBete, toftd éctin TO COMA Moy. xal 
AaBav morhpwrv edyaporncas Wexev airois, 75 
kai €ruov €& airod mavtes. kai elmev abrois 
Tofté éctin TO alm& moy TAC AlaOriKkHe 
TO €KXYNNOMENON YTTép TIOAA@N: dpiy 
A€yo ipiv Sri odkérs ob pr} wlo & Tod yerr}- 
Haros Tis dpméAov tws rijs tpépas éxelvns 80 
bray ard ive Kawdv dy te Baodela rod 
Geod. Kai ipvncavres €fjdOov eis rd “Opos 
trav ’EdXadv. 





"HNOev 22 # jpdpa ray atipov, § ee 
85 Oéecta: v wicya.... 


Kai dre éeyévero ) dpa, dvérecev cai oi 
5 dréaroka aviv airg. kai elrev mpods adrovs 
"EmOunlg ereOiunoa roiro 7b méoxa gayety 
H<0” ipdiv mpd tod pe madeiv: Adyw ydp iptv ore 
go od pi pdywo aird tws Srov mAnpwby ev rij 
Pacrdrelg Tod Gcod. Kai SeLdpevos mornpiov edxa- 
prtnoas elrev AdBere tovro kal Siapeploare eis 
éavrots’ Adyw ydp dpiv, od pr) mio dd Tov 

viv dard rod yevijparos ris dymrédov tws ob 7 
95 Bacttela rod Beod EOy. Kai AaBov prov 

, ebyapiornoas Exdacev Kai E@xev airois héyov 
Tofr1é éctin TO COMA Moy [1d Yep YMAN 
AIAGMENON: TOYTO TroleTTe Elc THN EMHAN 
ANAMNHCIN. kal Td mornpiov @oavTrws pera 

100 rd deervijom, A€yov TofTo TO TIOTHPION H 
KAINN AlAOHKH EN T@ almati moy, TO YTTéep 
YM@N €KXYNNOMENON]]. wAqv lod 4 xelp 

Tod mapabiSsvros pe per’ énod él ris tpamélns. 


s Co 137-3 


*"Ey® yap mapéAaBov amd rod Kupiov, 6 kai 

105 mapédoxa tpiv, dre 6 Kvpwos “IHZOYS ev r7 

vuxti f mapedidero €haBev dprov Kal edyapi- 

atnoas éxAacev Kai elev TOYTd MOY ECTIN 

TC cCOma TO YTIEP YMON- TOFTO TroieTTE 

elc THN €MAN &NAMNHCIN. Goavros Kal 

110 TO mornpiov pera Td Seervnoa, Aéyov TOYTo 

TO TIOTHPION H KAINA AIQOHKH ECTIN EN TOD 

émo afmati: ToyTo Troieire, 6cdkic éAN 
TrINHTE, €lC THN EMAN ANAMNHCIN. 








(heal. 08 which the Haokier yee be 
killed... 

And when the hour came, He eae 
and the Apostles with Him. And He said 
to them: “With longing I have longed to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer ; 
for I tell you that I will not eat it until it 
has been consummated in the Kingdom of 
God.” And He received a cup, and gave 
thanks, and said: “Take this, and divide 
it among yourselves ; for I tell you, I will 
not drink from now of the fruit of the vine — 
until the Kingdom of God has come.” And 
He took a loaf, and gave thanks, and broke 
it, and gave it to them, saying: “This is 
My Body, [which is given on. your behalf; 
this do for My memorial.” And the cup 
similarly after the meal, saying: “This cup 
is the New Covenant in My Blood, which 
is poured forth on your behalf.]—But see, 
the hand of My betrayer is with Me upon 
the table.” 


For I received from the Lord, what I also 
imparted to you, that the Lord JEsus, in 
the night on which He was being betrayed, 
took a loaf, and gave thanks, and broke it, 
and said: “This is My Body, which is on 
your behalf; this do for My memorial.” 
Similarly also the cup, after the meal, saying: 
“This cup is the New Covenant in My 
Blood ; this do, as often as you drink it, for 
My memorial.” 























And it happened, while He was reclining 
with them, that He took the loaf, and blessed 
it and broke it and distributed to them; and 
their eyes were opened and they recognized 


% Him.... 

N And they related the events of the way, 
, and how He became known to them in the 
a breaking of the bread. 


JESUS comes and takes the loaf and gives 
to them, and the fish similarly. 


Testual. Materials 7 


iv. Meals after the Resurrection 


Le 242-8) 

Kai éyévero dv r@ xaraxdOijva airov per’ 
ab’r@v AaBdy rov dprov eiAdynoev Kai KAdoas 115 
éredidou airois: abrav b€ dujvolyOnaay oi d- 
Oadpoi cai éréyrwoar airév.... 

kai abrol éfnyoivro ra év rH 680 Kal oy 
éyvaaOn airois év ry KAdoe TOU dprov. 


Jn 21" 


"“Epxeraa "IHSOYS kai AapBdve rov dprov 120 
cai di8wow adrois, kai rd dydpiov dpoiws. 


v. The Breaking of Bread after Pentecost 


Thereupon they who received his word 
were baptized, and there were added in that 
day souls about three thousand. And they 
were continuing in the teaching of the 
Apostles and the fellowship, the breaking 
of the bread and the prayers...and day by 
day both continuing with one accord in the 
Temple and breaking bread at home, they 
were partaking of food in gladness and sim- 
plicity of heart, praising God, and, having 
favour with all the people. 


On the first day of the week, when we 
had assembled to break bread, Paul was dis- 
coursing to them, intending to leave next day, 
and prolonged his discourse until midnight. 
There were a great number of lamps in the 

2 upper room where we had assembled.... 
And he ascended and broke the bread and 
ate and conversed a long while, until dawn, 
and so departed. 


—— 





Ac 2il- #2, 46—47 


Oi pev odv drodeEduevan tov Adyov adrod 
€BarricO@ncay, cai mpooeréOnoav ev tH Hpépa 
éxeivy Woxal aoei rpirxiia. joav &€ mpod- 
kaprepouvres Ty Swayy Tav adrogrédwy Kal TH 125 
Kowovia, tH KAdoe ToD prov Kai rais mpoo- 
hpepay TE mporKaprepouvTes 
spoOvpaddy év tO liep@, kA@vrés Te Kat olkov 
dptov, perehapBavov tpodis év ayad\kdare Kai 
adedornre xapdias, aivoiyres rov Oedy Kai éxov- 130 
Tes xapw mpos ddov roy adv, 


- > 
evxais. ... Kab 


Ac 207% 


"Ev 8€ rp ua Trav caSBatev cuvnypévev 
npav xrXaoa dprov 6 IavdAos duedéyero avrois, 
pOAdAov ekéva rH eravpiov, mapérewév re Tov 
Adyov péxpe perovuxriov. hoav b€é Aapmaddes 135 
ixavai €v T@ Umepsm ob huey ouvnypévor... 
dvaBas S€ cai kAdoas tov dprov Kai yevodpuevos 
ép’ ixavév re duirnoas adype aiyis obras 
e&ndOev. 


8 Textual Materials 


Ac 27*"* 


140 + Elmas 8€ raira xai AaBdv dprov edxapi- 
omnoey TO Oe@ évaTiuv mavT@v Kai KAdcas 
Hparo eobiew. eOvpor S€ yevopevon mavres 
kal airol mpoveAdBovro tpodis. 


Saying this, (Paul) took a loaf, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of all, and broke 
it and began to eat. Then all became cheer- 
ful, and themselves partook of food. 


vi. The Agape 


Ju? 
Obdroi eiow oi ev rais dyaras tpav omdddes 
145 Tuvev@xovpevo.. 
2 Be.e* 


Srika Kai pop éevtpvparres ev rais amd- 
4 co , 7 
ras (aydras) a’tav cvvev@xovpevor bpiv. 


These are they who are reefs in your 
love-feasts, as they feast with you. 


Spots and blemishes, faring delicately in 
their deceits (love-feasts), as they feast with 
you. 


vii. Pauline Teaching on the Eucharist 


I Co tlle 


Nov d€ éypawa tpiv ph cvvavapiyvoba 
, ? , 
edv tis ddeAghds Gvopatopevos 7) mopvos i) meo- 
150 véxtns i) eidwAoAdtpns 7) Aoidopos 4) péOvoos 7 
dprag, r@ rowvto pyndé cvverbiew. ri yap po 
tous €&@ xpivew ; ovxi Trois tow tyeis Kpivere, 
‘ , Ld 4 J > , 4 4 
rovs b€ €€w 6 Oeds kpivee; eEdpare tov movnpov 
e& ipayv airor. 


1 Co 10!74) 6, 4-24 


155 Ov b\w yap tpas dyvoeiv, adeAdoi, Gre oi 
marépes npav mavres bro Thy vepéeAny hoary Kat 
mavres dia tHs Oadaoons SindOov, kai mavres 
eis rov Movony ¢Barricavro év tH veéAn Kai 
év tT Oadaoon, Kai wavres TO adTd mvevpatiKdy 

160 Bp@pa épayov cal mavtes 7d abrd mvevparixdy 
ériov mopua, €rivoy yap éx mvevpatiKns axodov- 
Bovens mérpas, ) wérpa dé Hv 6 xproros.... 


Now I have written to you not to as- 
sociate, if any one called a brother be a 
fornicator or covetous or an idolater or a 
reviler or a drunkard or an extortioner, with 
such a man not even to eat. For what have 
I to do with judging those without? Do not 
you judge those within, and does not God 
judge those without? Cast out the evil man 
from among yourselves. 


For I would not have you ignorant, 
brothers, that our fathers all were under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea, 
and all received baptism into Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea, and all ate the same 
spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual 
drink, for they were drinking from a spiritual 
rock which followed, and the rock was 
Christ... 








These things happened for types of our- 
selves.... 

Wherefore, my loved ones, flee from 
idolatry. I speak as to wise men; do you 
judge what I say. The cup of the blessing, 
which we bless, is it not fellowship of the 
Blood of Christ? The bread which we break, 
is it not fellowship of the Body of Christ? 
Because one bread, we who are many are 
one body, for we all partake of the one 
bread. Look at Israel after the flesh; are 
not they who eat the sacrifices in fellowship 
with the altar? What then dol say? That 
what is sacrificed to idols is anything, or 
that an idol is anything? But (I do say) that 
what the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils and not to God, and I would not have 
you in fellowship with devils. You cannot 
drink a Lord’s cup and a devils’ cup; you 
cannot share a Lord’s table and a devils’ 
table. Or, dare we provoke the Lord? Are 
we stronger than He?—Everything is permis- 
sible, but everything is not expedient. Every- 
thing is permissible, but everything does not 
benefit. Let none seek his own but other’s 
advantage. 


When, therefore, you assemble together, 
it is not to eat a Lord’s Supper, for each 
hurries forward with his own supper during 
the meal, and one is hungry while another 
is drunken. Surely you have homes for 
eating and drinking? Or do you despise 
the Church of God, and put the poor to 
shame? What shall I say to you? Shall 
I praise you? In this matter 1 donot. For 
I received from the Lord, what I also im- 
parted to you, that the Lord JEsus, in the 
night on which He was being betrayed, took a 
loaf, and gave thanks, and broke it, and said: 
“This is My Body, which is on your behalf; 
this do for My memorial.” Similarly also the 





Taira d¢ riot jpav éyevnOncay.... 


Avsrep, dyarnroi pov, pevyere amd ris 
eldwAodarpias. ds ppovipos Aéyw* xpivare 
ipeis 6 ns. Td rornpwov ris eddoyias 6 eido- 
yooper, obxt xovwvia éoriv rod aiparos Tov 
xpurrov; Tov dprov by xd@pev, obxi Kowwvia 
Tov wmparos Tov xpioTow éativ; dre els dpros, 
év capa of moddoi eopev, of yap mavres éx Tod 
évos dprov peréxopev. Brérere Tov lopanA xara 
adpxa: ovx of eaiovres Tas Ovcias Kowwvol Tov 
Ovovactnpiov eiaiv ; Ti odv np; dre id@ddOuTdv 
ri dori, 4 Gre eiB@ddv ri eotew; GAN Gre 4 Od- 
ovow ra €bvn, Sapoviors Kai od Oe@ Oiovow, od 
Oddo b€ ipas xowwwvoris rdav Sapovior yiverOa. 
ov dvvacbe mornpov Kupiov mivey cai mornpiov 
Sapoviwv: ov divacbe trpamré{ns Kupiov peré- 
xew Kal tparé{ns Sapovioy, i mapatnrodpev 
Tov KUptov ; py loxupdrepa adrod éopév; Tdvra 
mavra é£e- 


oti: GAX’ ov mavra oixodope’. pandeis rd éavrod 


éLeotiv: add’ ob mavra cuppépe. 


(nreirw adda 7d Tov érépov. 


: Co sae 

Suvepyouévav obv tyav émi rd aird ov« 
éorw kupiaxdy Seinvor hayeiv, Exactos yap rd 
idtov deirvov mpodauBave ev to payeiv, Kai ds 
pev mewa, ds d€ pedver. jr) yap olkias ov« 
éxere els rd evOiew Kai mive; i) THs éxxAnoias 
rov Oeotv xaradpoveire, cai xaraoyivere Trois 
pe) €xovras; ri cir tyiv; éermawéow ipas; év 
€y® yap mapé\aBov ard 
Tov kupiov, 6 Kai mapédwxa tpiv, ort 6 Kvpwos 
*IHZOYS ev rH vuxri 7 mapedidero éXaBev dprov 
kal evyapiotnoas éxdagev Kai eimev Toftd 
MOY €CTIN TO C@MA TO YTIEP YM@N-~ TOFTO 
Troieite elc THN EMAN ANAMNHCIN. t 


* oe 
TOUT@ ovK érawa. 


@oav- 
Tas kal Td mornpiv pera TO Semvioa, AéEyov 
Tofro Td TIOTHPION H KAINA Ala@HKH écTIN 
2 


165 


170 


195 





EN TEMG ATMATI: TOYTO TrOlETTE, OCAKIC EAN 

200 TriNHTe, elc THN EMAN ANAMNHCIN. dordxes 

yap éav éxOinre rov dprov rovrov Kai rd morn- 

pov mivnre, rov Odvarov rod Kupiov KatrayyéA- 

ere, dypt ob Oy. Gore ds dv eobin rdv aiprov 

i) wivyn Td mwornpiv Tod Kupiov dvakiws, évoyos 

205 €orat Tov waparos Kal Tov aiwaros Tov Kvupiov. 

Soxmatérw dé divOpwmros éavrdv, Kal ovrws ék 

Tov aprov éobér@ Kai ex Tov mornpiov mwéro: 

6 yap éobiov Kai rivev Kpipa éavt@ éoOier Kai 

miver pr) Scaxpivey rd capa. dia rovro év bpiv 

210 moAdol dodeveis Kai dppworo Kal Komovra 

ixavoi. ei S€ éavrods Scvexpivoper, ov« dv éexpe- 

vopeba: kpwvopevoe d€ bd rod Kupiov madevo- 

» peda, iva ph) oly To Koop xaraxpiOdper. 

Gore, adedhoi pov, cuvepxopevor eis rd hayeiv 

215 dAAndous éxdéxerOe. ef tis mewa, €v olk@ 

erbiérw, va pr els Kpiwa ovvépynobe. Ta de 
Aowra as dv 2Ow Srard£oua. 


: Co 14°” 


"Emel €ay evdoyys ev mvevpari, 6 avarAnpav 

tov témov Tov idurov mas epet TO "Apny emt 

220 rh of evxapiotia; ered) Tt A€yers odK older: 
‘ s ‘ - > * > > ¢< a 

ov pev yap kad@s evyapioreis, GAN’ 6 Erepos 

odk olkodopeira. edxapioTte TO beg, wavT@v 

ipav paddov yAoooais Aad: adda ev ExxAnoia 

Ow mévte Adyous Te vot pov arjoa, iva 

‘ , ee ‘ > 

225 kal @AXouvs Katnynow, f pupiovs dyous év 

yrooon. 


Eph 58-# 


Kai pi pedioxerde oive, ev & éoriv doaria, 
GAAA wANpodode ev mvevpari, AadodvTes Eavrois 
Wadrpois cal tuvos Kai @dais mvevparixais, 








the Blood of the Lord. Let a man, then, 


-unto judgment. 





cop alter the meal, saying? “This cup ist h 
New Covenant in My Blood ; this do, 
often as you drink it, for My m 
For ax obcoderas Gi sostindet! co a 
the’ up, you pean dauk ele Ea 
until He come. So that whoever eats the 
bread or drinks the cup of the Lord un- 
worthily, will be guilty of the Body and of 







test himself, and so let him eat of the bread 
and drink of the cup; for he who eats and 
drinks, eats and drinks judgment for himself, : 
if he do not discern the Body. For this 
cause among you are many weakly and q 
ailing and a great number sleep. If we dis- 
cerned ourselves, we should not be judged ; 
but when we are judged by the Lord we are 
disciplined so that we be not condemned 
with the world. So, my brothers, when you 
come together for the meal wait for one 
another. If any one is hungry, let him eat 
at home, so that you may not come together 
The other matters I will 
arrange when I have come. 








When you offer blessing in spirit, how 
can he who fills the place of the layman say 
Amen to your thanksgiving? For he does 
not know what you say; you indeed give - 
thanks well, but the other is not benefited. 
I thank God, I talk in tongues more than all : 
of you; but in Church I would rather talk 
five words with my understanding, so that 
I instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a tongue. 












And be not drunken with wine, in which 
is profligacy, but be replete in spirit, talking 
to yourselves with psalms and hymns and 










spiritual songs, singing and chanting with 
your heart to the Lord, giving thanks always 
on every behalf in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to the God, who is also Father, 
subjecting yourselves to one another in fear 
of Christ. 


Continue in prayer, being vigilant therein 
with thanksgiving, and praying at the same 
time also for us. 


Textual Materials Il 


GBovres cal Wadddovres rH xapdia ipav Te 230 
kupig, ebxyapiorovyres mavrore imép mavTev 

év dvdpart Tod Kupiov jpav "IHZOY Xpiorod 

To Oe Kai warpi, iroragadpevn GAdAnAus ev 
iB Xpuoroi. 


Col 4?-* 
Ti mpooevyy mpooKaprepeire, ypyyopovvres 235 | 


_ é€v airy év ebyapioria, mporevydpevon dua xai 


rept Hav. 


viii. The Christian Sacrifice 


Jesus Christ is yesterday and today the 
same, and unto the ages. Do not be carried 
astray by various strange doctrines; for it is 
good for the heart to be confirmed by grace, 
not by meats, in which those who concerned 
themselves were not benefited. We have 
an altar, from which those who serve the 
tabernacle have no right to eat. For the 
bodies of those animals whose blood is 
carried for sin into the Holy Place by the 
High-priest, are burnt up outside the camp; 
wherefore also JESUS, that He might sanctify 
the people by His own Blood, suffered out- 
side the gate. And so let us come out to 
Him outside the camp, bearing His disgrace, 
for we have not here a lasting city, but we 
look for the coming City; through Him let 
us offer up sacrifice of praise continually to 
God, that is, fruit of lips making confession 
to His Name. And do not neglect well- 
doing and fellowship, for with such sacrifices 
God is well-pleased. 


He 13°" 

*THSOYS Xpiords éyGes cal onpepov é ards, 
kai els rods aldvas. didaxais moxihas kai 
Eévais pt) mapadéper be Kaddv yap xapire Be- 240 
Baovaba riv xapdiay, ov Bpdpacry, év ols ob 
apernOnoav of wepiraroivres. Exopev Ovora- 
arnpiov e& ob hayeiv oik txovew e£ovaiay of 
TH oxnvy AaTpevovtes. dv yap elaépera CHwv 
To aipa mepi duaprias eis ta aya dia rod 245 
dpxepéws, ToUT@y Ta Gopatra catakaiera tEw 
ris mapepBorrs: dd Kai IHSOYS, va dyaon 
&:a tod idiov aiparos riv adv, EEw THs widAns 
érabev. toivuy eepyopeba mpds airiv tbo 
THs mapepBorns, Tov dvewWiopov av’rod dépovres, 250 
ov yap €xonev Sde pévoveavy modu, adda Tv 
pAAoveav éeri{nrodpev> 8¢ aitod avadépoperv 
Ouciay aivécews dia mavrds tH eG, Todr’ Eorw 
kaprov xeA€wv dporoyovvtay To dvdpate ai- 
tov. ths d€ evrotias Kal Kowevias pi) émidav- 255 
OaverOe, rovavtas yap Ovoias evapeoreira 6 
Oeds. 


ix. The Consummation of the Eucharist 


And I saw not a temple in the CITY, for 
the Lord, the Gop, the Almighty, is Its 
Temple, and the Lams. 


Apoc 21” 
Kal vadv ov elSov tv Airy, 6 ydp Kipws, 


6 Ocds, 6 Tlavroxpdtwp, Nads Airis toriy, kal 
7d’ Apviov. 260 


2—2 


SUB-APOSTOLIC WRITINGS 





i. S. Clement of Rome, Epistle to the Corinthians 


§ 34°° 


Aéyet yap 7) ypapy: Mipuan pupidSes maper- 

’ oriykacav aire, kal x (Ara xrrudbes Eecrobpyouv 

aire: kal ékéxpayov: “Arioc, “Arioc, “Arioc 

Kypioc CaBawe, mAKpHe Trdca H_ kTicic 

265 TAc AdZHC ayYTOY. Kal npeis obdv, ev dpovoia 

éri ro aitd ovvaybévres tH cvvednoe, ws &€& 

évds ordparos Bonowpev mpos avrov éxrevas eis 

rd perdxous nas yevérOa Tov peyddrwv kai év- 

ddEwv erayyedi@y aitov. éye yap: ’Odbarpds 

270 ovk elSev Kal ovs ovk Hkovcev, Kal él KapSlav 

dvOpdirov otk dvéBy, S00 yrolpacev Tots vro- 
pévovewy airdv. . 


§ 40 


IIpodnAwr ody npiv dvtwy TovTev, Kai éyKe- 
xugdres els ra Ban ris Oeias yroorws, mavra 
275 ragec moceiv deiAopev daa 6 Sewmorns émcredeiv 
éxéXevoev Kata Katpovs Teraypévous: tds TE 
mpoopopas kai Aecroupyias émipedOs émiredei- 
Oa Kai ovx eixi i) drdxras éxédevoev yiverOa, 
GAN’ appévors xaipois Kai pas’ mov re Kab 
280 d:a rivav éemiredeioba Oéde, aitos Spurev TH 
treprar@ aitrod Bovdnoe: iv’ doiws mavra 
yevopeva ev eddoxnoe edrpsadexra etn TO Oed7- 
part abrov. Oi ody Trois mpooreraypévois Kat- 
pois mowivtes Tas mpoadopas atray ei mpéa- 
285 Sexroi re Kai paxdpur, Tois yap vouimos Tod 








For the Scripture says: “Myriads of 
myriads were standing beside Him, and 
thousands of thousands were serving Him; 
and they were crying out: ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
is the Lord of Sabaoth; all creation is full 
of His glory.’” Let us then also, assem- 
bled together in harmony with purpose of 
heart, cry as from one mouth to Him, 
earnestly praying to become partakers of 
His great and glorious promises. For He 
says: “Eye has not seen, and ear has not 
heard, and it has not entered into man’s 
heart, what He has prepared for them that 
await Him.” 


Since these things are already clear to 
us, and we have looked into the depths of 
the Divine knowledge, we ought to do every- 
thing in order, whatever the Master com- 
manded us to perform at ordered times ; 
both the offerings and services He com- 
manded to be performed with care and not 
in heedless or disorderly manner, but at 
definite seasons and hours; and where and 
by whom He will have them performed, He 
Himself defined by His supreme purpose; 
so that everything being done piously and 
approvedly might be acceptable to His will. 














Therefore those who make their offerings at 
the prescribed seasons are both acceptable 
and blessed, for in following the regulations 
of the Master they do not fall into error. 
For to the High-priest his own services have 
been given, and to the Priests their own place 
has been ordained, and upon the Levites have 
been laid their own ministrations; the Lay- 
man has been bound by the lay ordinances. 


Each of you, Brothers, in his own order, 
give thanks to God, maintaining a good 
conscience, not departing from the defined 
rule of his service, in reverence. Not every- 
where, Brothers, are offered continual sacri- 
fices, or of prayers, or for sin and trespass, 
but in Jerusalem only; and there, moreover, 
not in every place is offering made, but be- 
fore the sanctuary towards the altar, and 
the offering is inspected for blemish by the 
High-priest and the aforesaid Ministers. 
Therefore, those who do anything contrary 
to the disposition of His will, have death 
for the penalty. See, Brothers, the greater 
the knowledge vouchsafed to us, the greater 
by so much is the danger incurred. 


For the rest, may the all-beholding God 
and Master of spirits, and Lord of all flesh, 
who chose out the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
us through Him, to be a peculiar people, 
give to every soul called by His excellent 
and holy Name faith, fear, peace, patience, 
long-suffering, temperance, chastity, and 
wisdom, unto acceptance to His Name 
through our High-priest and Protector 
Jesus Christ; through whom to Him be 
glory and majesty, power, honour, both now 
and into all ages of ages. Amen. 
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Seamdrov dxodovOoivres ob B:apapravovew. 
T@ yap dpxcepei Bua Aecrovpyia dedopeva elaiv, 
cal rois lepedtow idws 6 réros mpooréraxrat, 
kai Aeviras (ia dcaxovia émixevra: 6 Naixds 
divOpwros Trois Aaixois mpoordypactw béderat. 


§ 41 


"Exaoros tpav, adedpol, ev ro dig raypare 
evxaptoteirw Oe@ ev ayaby cvvednoe imdpyov, 
pa) twapexBaivey tov epurpévoy tis AeToupyias 
avrov Kavdva, €v gepvdrntt. Ov mavrayoi, 
aeroi, mporpépovra Ovoia évderexurpod jj 
evyav f) wep dyaprias cai mAnppedeias, add’ 
i) €v “lepovoadnp povy: xaxei 8€ otk év mavri 
tTém@ mpoopéperat, ard’ Eumporbev rod vaov 
mpos Td Ovovagrnpiov, poporkomnber Td mpoa- 
epopevov Sia Tov apxtepéws Kai Tdv mpoeipy- 
péveav Necroupyav. of odv mapa Td KabiKov Tihs 
BovAnoews adrod rootvrés tt Odvarov Td mpdo- 
Tiysov €xovow. ‘“Opare, ddeAqoi, 6am meiovos 
kaTnEwOnuev yvaoews, TorovT@ paddov bro- 
keipeda xivdvve. 


§ 64 


Aomdy 6 mavrerémrrns Geds kai Seamdrns 
Tv mvevpatev kai Kips mdaons capKds, 6 
exreEduevos tov Kipiov "IHSOYN Xpiordy cai 
npas 8° abrod eis Nady wepiovowr, Sdn racy 
Wux7 émixexAnpévy Td peyadomperés kai Gyov 
évoua aitov wiorwv, PdSov, elpnyny, troporny, 
paxpoOupiay, éyxpdareay, dyveiay cai cwdppoor- 
vyv, eis evapéotnow Teo dvopare abrov dia rod 
dpxtepéws kai mpoortdrov nyay "IHZOY Xpucrod- 
80 of aire Sdka Kai peyurwodivn, Kpatos, Tyan, 
kai voy Kai els mavras al@vas trav aiover. 


dpiy. 
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ii, S. Ignatius’ Epistles 


Eph 5%, 13', 20 


a. Mydeis rravdcbw: eav ph tis 9 evrds 
tov Ovavaornpiov, vorepeirae tov dprov Tov 
320 Geov. 


b. movdatere obv muxvdrepov auvépye- 
wba eis edyapiotiav Geod Kai els Sdfav. 


c. “Eva dprov xd@yres, 6 eoriv pdppaxov 
a@avacias, avridoros rod py dmoaveiv adda 
325 Chv ev “IHZOY Xpior@ dua wavris. 


Trall 7%, 3) 


d. ‘O évrés Ovovacrnpiov dv Kabapos éotw, 

6 b€ éxrds Ovovacrnpiov dv ov Kabapds éaTw* 

rouréatuv, 6 xwpis €mickdrou kai mpeaButepiou 

cat dvaxdvev mpdcowv 1, otros ov Kabapds 
330 €or TH ovvednoe. 


€. ‘“Ypeis ovv tiv mpaimdbeav avadaBévres 
dvaxtnoacbe éavtovs ev miata, 6 eatw cap 
rov Kupiov, kai év dydmp, 6 eotw aipa "IHSOY 
Xpucrov. 


Rom 7° 


335 Sf. Ovx Fdopa rpopy POopas ovidé jdovais 
tov Biov tovTov: dprov Oeov Oédo, 6 eat 
oap& rou Xpiorov Tov ex omépparos Aaveid, cai 
mépa Oé\w Td aia airod, 6 éotw ayarn 
aOapros. 

Philad 4 
£. movddeare otv ua ebyapioria xpjoba: 


pia yap capé Tov Kupiov nyay "IHSOY Xpioroi, 
kai év mornpioy eis Evwoww rod aiparos aiTov: 


Let no one err; if any be not within the 
altar-shrine, he lacks the bread of God. 


Make it your business then to assemble 
more frequently for thanksgiving to God and 
for praise. 


Breaking one bread, which is medicine of 
immortality, an antidote to secure that we 
do not die but live in Jesus Christ con- 
tinually. 


He who is within altar-shrine is pure, but 
he who is without altar-shrine is not pure ; 
that is, he who acts apart from Bishop and 
Presbytery and Deacons, this man is not 
pure in his conscience. 


Do you therefore take up meekness and 
revive yourselves in faith, which is Flesh 
of the Lord, and in love, which is Blood of 
Jesus Christ. 


I do not take pleasure in food of cor- 
ruption or pleasures of-this life; I wish for 
God’s bread, which is Flesh of Christ, who is 
of David’s seed, and for drink I wish for His 
Blood, which is love incorruptible. 


Make it your business then to use one 
Eucharist; for there is one Flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and one cup unto union of His 















Blood; one altar-shrine, as there is one 
Bishop, together with the Presbytery and 
Deacons, my fellow-slaves ; so that, where- 
insoever you act, you may act according to 
God. 


They absent themselves from thanks- 
giving and prayer because they do not 
confess the Eucharist to be Flesh of our 
P Saviour JESUS Christ, which suffered on 
behalf of our sins, and which of His good- 
ness the Father raised. 


: Let no one act apart from Bishop in any 

b of the concerns of the Church. Let that be 

| esteemed a valid Eucharist which is under 
the Bishop, or him to whom he may have 
entrusted it.... 

' It is not permissible apart from the Bishop 

} either to baptise or to make a love-feast ; but 
whatever he approves, that is acceptable also 
to God, so that everything in which you act 
may be secure and valid. 


iii A Letter from Pliny the 
They were wont on a fixed day to assemble 
; before daylight and sing antiphonally a hymn 
to Christ as to a god, and to bind themselves 
by an oath, not to some crime, but against 
theft and robbery and adultery and breaking 
faith and repudiating a pledge on demand; 
and when this was over their custom was 
to depart, and meet together again to take 
5 food, but ordinary and harmless ; and this 
; indeed they ceased to do after my edict 
wherein in accordance with your orders I 
had forbidden clubs. 


me 
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év Ovovacrnpwv, ws ds éricxoros, dua ro 
mpeaBurepip Kai divaxdvors Trois cvvdovAms pov: 


iva, 6 day mpdoonre, xara Gedy mpdconre. 345 


Smyrn 6%, 8)? 


h. Ebyapwrias cai mpocevyis améxyovra 
bua rd pat) Gpodoyeiv riv ebyaporriay odpxa 
elvat ToD Gwrhpos hav "IHZOY Xpiorov, ri 
imép tov dpapriav jyav maboicav, hy TH 


xpnorornre 6 rarhp ifyeper. 350 


k. Mndeis xwpis émicxdrov te mpaccéro 
Trav dynkovrav els tiv éxxAngiav. éxeivn 
BeBaia ebyapioria rycicOw bd riv ériaxorov 
ovea, i @ dv airos émirpéWy.... 


ov éfdv €otw yxapis Tov érurxorou obre 355 
Barrifew obre ayarny roveiv: GAX’ 6 ay éxeivos 
Soxidoyn, Toro kat TO Oe@ eidpectov, iva 
doares jj} kai BéBaov wav 6 mpaccere. 


Younger to Trajan (Ep 96) 


Soliti stato die ante lucem convenire 
carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum 360 
invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latro- 
cinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent: 
quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, 365 
rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen et innoxium; quod ipsum 
facere desisse post edictum meum, quo 
secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse ve- 


tueram. 370 
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iv. Letter of the Smyrnaeans on the Martyrdom of Polycarp 


Ep Smyrn 147° 


(0 8€ rpoadebeis...<irev-) 

EvAoy@ oe, ott xarngiwods pe THs Hpépas 
kai Spas ravrns, rod aBeiv pe pépos ev apOu@ 
TOY papTipwv é€v TS wornpi~ Tod Xporod cov 

375 «is advdoraocw (ans aiwviov Wuxis Te Kal oo- 
paros ev abOapaia mvevpartos dyiov.... 


8a rotro cai wept mavtov ce aiva, oé 
eroya, vé S0€atw bia rod aiwviov Kai émrovpa- 
. viov dpxepéws “IHZOY Xpiorod, dyamnrod 
380 gov madds, &¢ 08 cor civ air@ Kal mvedpare 
ayio 7 ddfa Kal viv cai dei Kai eis rods pédAov- 
tas ai@vas. apn. 






S 
PP a! 

in 

’ 


wn. 
* 


aT 


(And Polycarp being bound said :) 

“T bless Thee that Thou hast vouchsafed 
me this day and hour, to take my part in the 
number of the martyrs in the cup of Thy 
Christ unto resurrection of everlasting life of 
both soul and body in incorruption of the 
Holy Spirit... 

For this cause, and for everything, I 
praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, 
through the eternal and heavenly High- 
priest, JESUS Christ, Thy beloved Servant, 
through whom to Thee with Him and the 
Holy Spirit be the glory both now and al- 
ways and for the ages to come. Amen.” 


v. The Epitaph of Avircius 


a 


’Exdextis moAews 6 modeitns Toir’ €roinga 
(av, iv’ exw pavepas caparos &vOa Oéow. 
385 obvop’ Aovipxios dv, 6 paOnris momévos dyvov 

bs Booxes mpoBdrav ayédas dpecw medio Te, 
dpOarpors bs Exe peyadous kai ravO’ épdwvras. 
ovros yap p’ edidaée Adyous Kal ypdppara muotd, 
eis ‘Papny bs erepwev euev Baowrtnav aOpjoa 
390 kai Bacihwoar ideiv, xpvodcrodov, xpvoore- 
diAov: 
Aadv 8 cidov éxei Aapwpav odpayeiday Exovra. 
kai Supins wédov cida cai dotea mavta, Niot- 
Bw [r’,] 
_Ebdparny dads: ravtn 8 Erxov cvvopnbas. 
lavAov éxav érdpny, Miorts mavtn dé mponye, 
395 Kai mapéOnxe rpopiy mavtn, ixOiv ard mnyis, 
ravpeyeby, kabapdr, bv dpagaro mapbévos dyvn, 
cal rovrov érédaxe pirors €oOew dia wavtds, 
olvov xpnotiv éxovca, xépacpa didoica per’ 
diprov. 


The citizen of an elect City, I made this 
in my lifetime, so as plainly to have there a 
resting-place for my body. My name is 
Avircius, the disciple of a pure Shepherd who 
tends flocks of sheep on hills and plains, and 
who has eyes great and all-seeing. He taught 
me words and trustworthy letters, and sent 
me to Rome to behold a King and to see a 
Queen in golden raiment, in golden shoes; 
and I saw there a People having a bright 
Seal. Also I saw Syria’s plain, and all its 
towns, and Nisibis when I crossed Euphrates ; 
and everywhere I had comrades. With 
Paul I followed, and Faith everywhere led 
the way, and everywhere set Food before 
me, Fish from fountain, mighty, pure, which 
a chaste Virgin laid hold of, and this be- 
stowed on friends to eat continually, with 
excellent Wine, giving mingled Wine with 
Bread. 


tt oy 















- 
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vi. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (Didache) 


For the Eucharist, give thanks thus: 
first, for the cup: “We thank Thee, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David Thy 
servant, which Thou hast manifested to us 
through JESUS Thy Servant ; to Thee be the 
glory unto the ages.” For the broken (bread): 
“We thank Thee, our Father, for the life 
and knowledge, which Thou hast manifested 
to us through Jesus Thy Servant; to Thee 
be the glory unto the ages. As this broken 
(bread) was scattered upon the mountains, 
and gathered together became one, so may 
Thy Church be gathered together from the 
bounds of the earth into Thy Kingdom; for 
Thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ unto the ages.” Let no one 
eat or drink from your Eucharist but those 
baptised into the Lord’s name. For of this 
the Lord said: “Do not give the holy thing 
to the dogs.” 


And after you are satisfied give thanks 
thus: “We thank Thee, Holy Father, for 
Thy holy Name, which Thou hast made to 
dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge 
and faith and immortality which Thou 
hast manifested to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant; to Thee be the glory unto the ages. 
Thou, Almighty Master, hast created all 
things for Thy Name’s sake, and hast given 
food and drink to mankind for refreshment, 
so that they may give thanks to Thee, but 
to us hast vouchsafed spiritual food and drink 
and life eternal through Thy Servant. Above 
all we thank Thee that Thou art powerful ; 
to Thee be the glory unto the ages. Re- 


member, Lord, Thy Church to rescue it from 
F. 





$9 

Ilepi 8€ rijs edyapwrias, orw ebyaporn- 
gate’ mpatov mepi Tov mornpiov: Etyxapurrot- 400 
nly oor, Idrep ‘psy, drip nis dyles dpmdiev 
AaveS rot raids cov, 7s tyvdpwras tpiv Sid 
"IHZOY rod waSds wou: col 4 Sdfa es ois 
alévas. epi d€ rov kAdoparos: Evxapurrotpéy 
cot, Idrep pv, drtp rijs twijs kal yvidorews, Hs 405 
tyvdpiras pty Sid “IHZOY rot waibds cov: 
col 1 Séfa els rods aldvas. domep jv TotTo Td 
KAdopa Steckopricpévoy érdvew trav épéwv Kal 
cuvax Biv éyévero ty, obrw cvvaxbritw cov 1 &k- 
KAnola dwrd trav wepdtwv tis ys els THY oHy 410 
Bacirelav: St. cod toriv 7 Sdéfa Kal 1 Sivapis 
Sia “IHZOY Xpicrod els rods aldvas. pdeis 
8€ hayérom pndé miérw ard rhs evyaporias 
ipav, addr’ of BarrirOévres els Gvopa Kupiov. 
kal yap mepi rovrov eipnxev 6 Kiptos: Mi Bare 415 
7d Gyvov Tots Kuo. 


§ Io 


Mera S€ 7d €urdAncOnva ovras edvyapiorn- 
care: Eiyaprrotpév cot, Idrep Gye, itp rod 
dylov évéparés wov, ob KaTerkyveras év rais 
kapSlas Hpav, kal itp rijs yveoews kal wlorews 420 
kal dBavaclas, Hs éyvdpicas pty Sa "THEOY rod 
maSds cov: col i Séfa els rods aldivas. ov, Sé- 
orora tTavrokpdrop, tkruras Ta dvra tvexev TOU 
dvéparés wou, Tpopyv te Kal ordv {Swxkas Tois 
dv@parrois els drrédavorw lva wor ebyapirriowow, 425 
pty 88 gxaplow mvevparixyy Tpodiy Kal qordv 
Kal fwijv aldviov Sid rod maids cov. mpd 
TavTwv evyapirrotpéy wo. ott Suvards ef ov: 
col 4 Séfa els Trois aldvas. pvijoOnri, Kipie, 
Tis ekkAnolas cov Tod piracbar airiy did 430 
mavrTds tTrovypod kal TeAciaoa airy tv Ty dydry 
gov, kal civatoy airiy drd trav rerodpwv dvé- 
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pov, THY dyacGetoay els THv ov Bacrclay, iv 
Hroluacas attri: Sr. cot torw a Sivapis Kal 
435 7 86fa els rods aldvas. &Oérw xdpis kal maped- 
Bérw 5 Kécpos ovros. doavvd ro eG Aaveld. 
al Tis &yids torriv, ipxéoOw: ef tus otk Lorri, pera- 
voe(rw. papdvy ddd. dunv. rois dé mpodyras 


» , > - @ 
EMIT PET ETE €vxyaploTrew ova béXovow. 


§ 14 
440 Kara xvpiaxny d€ Kupiov cvvaxdévres Kda- 
gare iiptov Kal evyapiornoate mpoaeEopodoyn- 
odpevon Ta Tapartopata buoy, bras Kxabapa 
mas 8€ éxwv tiv aydiBorjiay 
pera Tov éraipov avrov py ovvedOéra ipiv, Ews 


9 Ovoia tpev Fp. 


445 ob diadAayaour, iva py Kowwb7 7 Ovoia ipor. 
aitn yap éotw 7 pnOcioa id Kupiov: *Ev 
mavTl térw Kal xpéve mpordépav por buvolav 
K v’ Ort Bacreds péyas elul, Aéyer Kipros, 
Kal Td Svopd pov Gavpacréyv év Trois vec. 


all evil, and to perfect it in Thy love, and 
do Thou gather it together from the four 
winds, sanctified unto Thy Kingdom, which 
Thou hast prepared for it; for Thine is the 
power and the glory unto the ages. Let grace 
come, and this world pass away. Hosanna 
to the God of David. If any is holy, let him 
come; if any is not, let him repent. Maran 
atha. Amen.” But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as they wish. 


On the Lord’s own day, assemble together 
and break bread and give thanks, having 
confessed your transgressions, so that your 
sacrifice may be pure. Everyone who is at 
variance with his neighbour, let him not 
join your company, until they be reconciled, 
so that your sacrifice may not be defiled. 
For this is the saying of the Lord: “In every 
place and time offer Me pure sacrifice; for 
I am a great King, saith the Lord, and My 
Name is wonderful among the nations.” 

















JUSTIN MARTYR AND SAINT IRENAUS 


i, Justin Martyr 


That we are not atheists, therefore, we who 
worship the Maker of all this world, who say, 
as we were taught, that He does not need 
blood-offerings and libations and incense, 
who praise Him by word of prayer and 
thanksgiving for all that we eat, to the best 
of our power, who have received that this 
honour is alone worthy of Him, that we do 
not waste with fire the things made by Him 
for our sustenance, but offer them for our- 
selves and the needy, and that being thankful 
to Him we send up in speech solemn prayers 
and hymns for our creation and for all means 
of strength, for qualities of races and changes 
of seasons, and who send up petitions that 
our incorruptibility be restored because of 
our faith in Him,—what reasonable man will 
not agree? 

And JEsus Christ, who has become our 
teacher in these matters and who for this was 
born, and crucified under Pontius Pilate, the 
governor in Judaea in the times of Tiberius 
Caesar,—He, we have learned, is indeed 
_ Son of the very God, and Him we esteem in 
second place; and thirdly the Prophetic 
_ Spirit; and that with reason we honour them, 
we will prove. 


1 Apol 13 


“Adeot pév ody ws ov Exper, Tov Snurovpydy 450 
rovde tov mavrés ceBopeva, avevden aludrov 
kai orovdav Kal Oupsiapdrov, as edddyOnper, 
Aéyovres, Adyw edyAs Kai ebyapwrias éd’ ols 
mporhepopeba racw, bon divas, aivovvres, 
povny akiav abrod timiy tavtny mapadaBdvres, 455 
rd ra tm’ éxeivov els diatpopny yevdpeva od 
mupi damavay, add’ éavrois cal rois Seopévors 
mporhépev, éxeivm b€ ebyapiorovs bvras did 
Adyou mopras Kai tpvois wéurew bmp re row 
yeyovévat kai ray eis eipwotiay mépev mavrev, 460 
TourTnrev pev yev@y kai peraBodav apa, cai 
Tov madw é€v apOapoia yevérOa da riot rh 
év ait@ airnoas méurovtes,—tis cwppovav 
ovx Gporoynoe; 


Tov dddoxadrov re Trovrey yevdopevoy hyiv 465 
kai els rovro yevynbévra IHSOYN Xpiorov, rov 
oravpobévra éri Tovriov TaAdrov, rot yevo- 
pévov év “lovdaia emi xpdvas TiBepiov Kaivapos 
émirporov, viv airod Tov Gvtws Beod pabovres 
kal év devrépa xopa exovres, mvevpd re mpodn- 47° 
tixdv év rpity rage, dre pera Adyou Tiadper, 
drodei£ouer. 








_ 1 Apol 65—67 


‘Hyeis 8€ pera 7d ob'rws Nodoa Toy meme- 
opévov kai ovyxaturebemévov emi rods eyo- 
475 wévous adeAdors tyonev, EvOa cuvnypévor eiai, 
Kowdas evyas momodpevan brép re éavrdv Kai 
rod daribévros kai @Awv ravraxod mavre@v 
eitévas, Orws katagi@b@pev Ta adrnOy pabdvres 

cai 8¢ &pywv ayaboi moderevrai cai pidaxes 
480 Tav évreradpéver eipeOnvat, ras tiv al@vuov 
GAAnAous Gidnpare doma- 
€retra mpoo- 


cotnpiay cobaper. 
(opeOa mavodueva Tov edydv. 
pépera TH mpoeotart Tav adeApayv dpros Kai 


? ' 
mornpiov Udaros Kal Kpdparos, kai obros AaBov 


485 alvov xai do€av to marpi trav dhov dia Tod 
dvépatos Tov viod Kal Tov mvevparos Tov dyiou 
dvaréure kai evxaptoriav brép Tod Katnbia- 
cba Tovrwy map’ aitod emi odd roveira: ob 
ouvtTedéoavtos Tas edxas Kal Thy edxapioriav 

490 mas 6 mapoy ads éerevdnpet A€éywov' ’Apiy. 
7d dé dpa rH ‘EBpaidi hav7 rd yévouro onpaiver. 
evxaprotnoavtos 5€ Tov mpoerta@ros Kai €revpny- 
pnoavros mavros Tov Aaov of Kadovpevor wap’ 
npiv Siaxova Siddacw éxdorm Tov tapdvTev 

495 pETadaBeiv dro Tov edxapioTnOévTos diprov Kai 
olvov Kai vdaros, kal Trois ov mapovow adro- 


épovar. 


kal  tpod) avrn xadeirae map’ npiv edxa- 

pworia, fs ovdevi GA@ peracyxeiv efov eotw, f 
500 T@ miorevovte adnOn civae ra Sedidaypéeva bd’ 
npav Kal Aoveapéev@ 7d brép ahécews duapriav 

kal eis dvayévynow ovtpoy Kal ovtws Bidyte 

as 6 Xpiords mapédaxer. 
dprov ovdé xowdv moua taira apBavoper, 

505 GAd’ bv rpdmov dia Adyou Oeod capxorombeis 
*THSOYS Xpiords 6 corp npav cai cdpxa kai 
aipa imép cwrnpias jpav toxev, oTws Kai Tip 
80 edyijs Méyou Tod wap’ abrod ebyapiotnOcioay 
tpopny, €& fs alua cal odpxes Kata peraBoAry 


> 5) € \ 
ov yap @s Kotvov 

































has professed his perenesion, lead hig 
Brothers as they are called, at their place of 
meeting, to make common prayers heartily _ 
both for ourselves and the Enlightened one _ 
and all others everywhere, that it may be 
vouchsafed us, who have learned the truth, 
to be found in deeds good citizens and 
guardians of the ordinances, so that we may © 
be saved with the everlasting salvation. We ’ 
salute one another with a kiss when we have a 
ceased from the prayers. Then is brought 
to the President of the Brothers a loaf and 
a cup of water and tempered wine, and he, 
taking it, sends up praise and glory to the 
Father of all things through the name of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and makes 
thanksgiving for a good while for His vouch- 
safing these things; and when he has com- 
pleted the prayers and the thanksgiving 
all the people present approve by saying 
‘Amen,’ which word in the Hebrew language 
signifies: ‘May it be.’ And when the Presi- 
dent has given thanks, and all the people 
have expressed their approval, those whom 
we style ‘Deacons’ give to each of those 
present to partake of the consecrated bread 
and wine and water, and they convey them 
to those not present. 

And this food is with us called ‘Eucharist,’ 
and it is allowed to none other to share in it 
but to him who believes what we teach to 
be true and who has received the washing 
for remission of sins and unto regeneration, 
and who is living as Christ delivered to us. 
For we do not take these as ordinary bread 
and ordinary drink, but, as by word of God 
Jesus Christ our Saviour became incarnate, 
and had both flesh and blood for our salva- 
tion, so also the food made Eucharist by 
prayer of word from Him,—food by which 





Ean tA 


we ow 


“veh woke” 


our blood and flesh are by a change 
nourished,—is both Flesh and Blood, we 
have been taught, of that incarnate JESUS. 
For the Apostles, in the records made by 
them called ‘ Gospels,’ delivered that it was 
enjoined upon them thus, that JESUS took a 
loaf and gave thanks and said: “This do for 
My memorial; this is My Body”; and took 
the cup similarly and gave thanks and said : 
“This is My Blood,”—and imparted to them 
only. This also in the mysteries of Mithras 
the evil devils delivered to be done in imita- 
tion ; for, that bread and a cup of water are 
set in the initiatory rites of the neophyte, 
with certain formulae, you either are aware 
or can learn. 

Now we ever afterwards remind one an- 
other always of these things; and those of 
us who have, succour those who lack; and 
we continue attached to one another. And 
for all that we eat we bless the Maker of all 
things through His Son, JEsus Christ, and 
through the Holy Spirit. And on the day 
called Sunday an assemblage is made of all 
who live in town or country into one place, 
and the records of the Apostles or the 
scriptures of the Prophets are read as long 
as there is opportunity. Then when the 
reader has ceased, the President speaks and 
makes admonition and exhortation to the 
imitation of these excellent things. Then 
we rise all together, and send up prayers. 
And, as we said before, when we have ceased 
from prayer, bread is brought and wine and 
water, and the President sends up prayers 
similarly and thanksgivings, to the best of 
his power, and the people approve by saying 
‘Amen’; and the distribution and participa- 
tion of the consecrated things is then made 
to each, and they are sent by the Deacons’ 
hands to those not present. Those who 
are well off and willing, each according to 
his own purpose, give what they will; and 
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rpépovra jpav, éxeivov tov capxorombivros 
IHZSOY xal odpxa cai alua €d3dyOnpev elvan. 
ol yap dmrdaroha ev rois yevouévas br’ airav 
dropvnpovevpaow, A xadeira ebayyéua, obras 
mapédoxav évrerddOa abrois: tov "IHZOYN 
haBévra dprov ebyapirricavra claretv: Tofro 
rroieire elc THN ANAMNHCIN MOY, TOY- 
Técti TO COMA MOY: Kal 7d roTHpiov dpolws 
aPdvra kal edxapurricavra elreiv: Tofrd 
écTiIN alm& moy, Kal pévors adrois pera- 
Sotvar. dep cal év rois rod MiOpa pvornpins 
mapédoxav yiverOa pipnodpevar of movnpol 
Saipoves: Gre yap dpros cai rornpwv datos 
riderat év rais Tov pvoupévou Tederais per’ émt- 
Adyar tworv, fh ericracbe fh pabciv divacbe. 


“Hueis 8€ pera radra Aowrdy dei rovrev 
GdAnAovs avayipvncKopev* Kai of exovres Trois 
etropévors magw emixovpodper, kal civerperv 
GdAnArots dei. eri waci Te ois mpoapepopeba 
evAoyodpev Tov mounthy Tov mavrey ba Tod viod 
avrov "IHSOY Xpiorod xai da mvevparos Tov 
ayiov. Kal TH Tot HAiov Aeyouévy hyépa ravrov 
kata modes  aypol’s pevovr@y emi rd airé 
cuvéerevors yivera, kai Ta Grropynpovevpara TeV 
droorokor } Ta ovyypdppata Tov mpodnrav 
dvaywwookerat péxpis eyxwpel. ira ravoapévou 
Tov dvaywe@axovtos 6 mpoeatas ba Adyou Thy 
vouleciav kai mpdxAnow Tis Tav Kah@yv TovTweY 
pipnoews moveirat. €recra aviorapeba Kow7 
mavres kai evyas méuropev. Kal, os mpoednper, 
Tavoapevoy Nuav THs evyns dpros mpordéepera 
kai olvos kai Ddwp, cai 6 mpoeoras edyas dpoiws 
kai evyapotias, don Sivas ata, dvaréure 
cat 6 Aads erevnuet A€ywr TO dpyv: Kal 7 
duddoors Kai 9 perdAnyis amd trav edyapwrrn- 
Oévrwy éxdorm yivera Kal Tois ov mapodar da 
trav Swaxdvev méurera. ol evropodytes bé 
kal BovAdpevoe cata mpoaiperw Exacros Tv 
€avrod & Bovdera did@or, Kai Td ovAEyopevor 
mapa T@ mpoeotart aroridera, Kal abros ém- 
koupet dpdavois tre Kal xnpats, Kai rois dia 
vooov # & GAnv airiay Aeropévos, Kai rois 
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515 


525 


53° 


535 


540 


545 


55° 






év Seapois odot, Kai rois maperdnpos odor 
Edvois, Kai ids mace Trois év xpeia odor Knde- 
pov yivera. tiv 8€ rod priov jpépay Kowy 
555 mavres Tv cuvédevow trovovpeda, ered) mparn 
cory ipépa, ev f} 6 Beds TO oKxdros Kal Tv 
DAnv tpéyas xdcpov éroinge, cat "IHSOYE 
Xpuors 6 ipérepos corp tH abtp Nwépg €x 
vexpav dvéotn* TH yap mpd Tis Kpovxis éorav- 
560 pwcav airoy kal rH pera tiv Kpovixny, iris 
éotlv Hriou Huépa, paveis Tois droardAos av’Tow 
kat pabnrais édidake raira, dmrep cis éricxeypw 
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kai bpiv avedaxaper. 


Tryph 41 
Kai 4 ris cepuddrews S€ rpoaopa, & dvdpes, 
565 Aeyov, » tmép trav Kabapifopévwv amd Tis 
Aémpas mpocpéperOa mapadobcioa, TUTos jv 
_ Tod dprov tis edxaptorias, by eis dvapvnow rod 
mabous, ob €rabev brép Tav Kabapopévov Tas 
Wuxas ard rdons rovnpias dvOparev, IHZOYE 
570 Xprords 6 Kvpwos jpav mapédoxe roveiv, iva 
Gua te evxaptotopev TO Oe@ imép Te Tov Tov 
kdopov extixévat adv. maou Tois ev ait@ dua 
tov dvOpwrov, kai bwép Tov amd Tis Kakias, év 
i yeyovapev, nrevOepwxévac pas, Kai ras dpxas 
575 kai ras e€ovaias KatadeAukéva Tedeiay Katd- 
~ vow Sia tod mabnrod yevouévov Kara Thy 
BovAjy aitov. GAev mepi pev trav dp’ tipav 
rote mpoohepopévav Ovary éyer 6 Oeds, ws 
mpoepny, dua Madaxiov, évds trav dadexa: Ovx 
580 tore CéAnpad pov év piv, Aéyer Kipios, kal tas 
Buolas ipav od mporSéfopar ek Tav XeLpav ipav- 
Sidétt dard dvarodis HAlov tws Sucpav rd Svopd 
pou SeSdfacra: év Trois Uverr, kal év mavtl rérw 
Ovplapa mpordéperar TH dvdparl pov Kal bvola 
585 KaSapd, or. péya rd Svopd pov év rots EOverr, 
Aéyer Kiros, ipets 8 BeByArovre aird. epi 
8€ Trav év marti tér@ bf Hav trav ever 


mporpepopévav ait@ Ovorav, rovréats Tov ap- 






the sum collected is deposited w 
President, and he succours both « 
and widows, and those in want from i! 
Sas ean eoapiecart oa ; 
aliens resident among us; in a word, he is _ 
a guardian to all in need. It is on Sunday © 
that we all make the common assemblage, 
because it is the first day, on which God 
made order by changing darkness and matter, — 
and on the same day Jesus Christ our 
Saviour arose from the dead; for on the 
day before Saturday they crucified Him, and 
on the day after Saturday, which is Sunday, 
He appeared to His Apostles and Disciples, 
and taught these things which we have sub- 
mitted to your inspection. 
































Also the meal-offering, Gentlemen, as I 
said, which was delivered to be offered on 
behalf of those cleansed from leprosy, was 
a type of the bread of the Eucharist, which, 
for a memorial of the Passion undergone 
by Him on behalf of men who are being 
cleansed in soul from all evil, JEsus Christ 
our Lord delivered to be offered so that we 
might at the same time both give thanks to 
God for His creation of the world with all 
that is in it for man’s sake, and for His having 
freed us from the evil in which we had come 
to be, and for having overthrown with a ~ 
perfect overthrow principalities and authori- 
ties through Him who became subject to 
suffering according to His purpose. There- 
fore concerning the sacrifices then offered 
by you, God says, as we mentioned before, 
through Malachi, one of the twelve (prophets) : 
“My pleasure is not in you, saith the Lord, 
and your sacrifices I will not accept from 
your hands; because from sunrise to sunset 
My Name has been glorified among the na-_ 
tions, and in every place incense is being 
offered to My Name and a pure sacrifice, 












for great is My Name among the nations, 
saith the Lord, but you profane it.” Con- 
cerning the sacrifices offered to Him in every 
place by us who are the nations, namely, 
the bread of the Eucharist and the cup, simi- 
larly, of the Eucharist, He foretells in that 
place, saying also that we glorify His Name, 
but that you profane it. The commandment 
of circumcision, bidding children be circum- 
cised universally on the eighth day, was a 
type of the genuine Circumcision, with which 
we were circumcised from error and evil 
through Him who rose from the dead on the 
first day of the week, JESUS Christ our Lord ; 
for the first day of the week remains first of 
all the days, and while according to the 
reckoning of all the days of the cycle it is 
again styled eighth, it remains also first. 


Now it is clear that in this prophecy also 
reference is made to the bread, which our 
Christ delivered to us to offer for a me- 
morial of His having become incarnate for 
the sake of those who believe upon Him, 
for whose sakes He also became subject to 
suffering ; and to the cup, which He de- 
livered to us to offer in the Eucharist for a 
memorial of His Blood. 


So we, who through Jesus’ Name have, 
as one man, believed upon God, the Maker 
of all, having put off, through the Name of 
His first-begotten Son, the filthy garments, 
namely, our sins, and having been set on 
fire by the word of His calling, are the true 
highpriestly race of God, as even God Him- 
self testifies, saying that in every place among 
the nations are those who offer sacrifices 
acceptable to Him and pure. Now God 
does not receive sacrifices from any one, 
except through His Priests. 
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Thus of all sacrifices through thi: 
which Jesus the Christ dalvated to be 
made, namely, in the thanksgiving of the — f 
bread and of the cup, which are indeed ? 
made in every place on earth by Christians, — 
God testifies beforehand that they are ac- 
ceptable to Him; but the sacrifices made 
by you and through those your priests He rh 
repudiates, saying: “Your sacrifices will I 
not receive from your hands; because from 
sunrise to sunset My Name has been glori- 
fied (He saith) among the nations, but you 
profane it.” And until the present you assert 
controversially, that the sacrifices made in 
Jerusalem in the days of those who then 
resided there and were called Israelites, God 
does not accept, but that He said He ap- 
proves the prayers made by those of that 
race of men, then in the Dispersion, and 
called their prayers sacrifices. That indeed 
both prayers and thanksgivings, made by 
the worthy, are alone perfect and acceptable 
sacrifices to God, I also say. For these only 
did Christians also receive that they should 
offer, even in memorial of their food, both 
solid and liquid, in which is also commemo- 
rated the Passion which the Son of God 
underwent for their sakes: Whose name the 
high- priests and teachers of your nation 
caused to be profaned and blasphemed 
throughout all the earth; and these same - 
filthy garments which you put on all those 
who from the name of JESUS have become 
Christians, God will display, taken off from 
us, when He shall raise all men and establish 
some in an everlasting and indissoluble King- 
dom to be incorruptible and immortal and 
griefless, but despatch others into an ever- 
lasting chastisement of fire.... 

For there is not even a single race of men 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are _ 
not made to the Father and Maker of all = 
through the name of the crucified JEsus. : 
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From all which it is evident that God did 
not require from them sacrifices and burnt- 
offerings, but faith and obedience and justice, 
for their salvation. As in the prophet 
Hosea God taught them His will and said: 
“T desire mercy rather than sacrifice, and 
acknowledgment of God above burnt-offer- 
ings.” But in fact our Lord gave them the 
same admonitions, saying: “If you had 
known what is meant by: ‘I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice,’ you would never have 
condemned the innocent,” thus witnessing 
to the Prophets that they preached the truth, 
and convicting those of folly of their own 
fault. Moreover giving to His Disciples 
counsel to offer firstfruits to God from His 
creatures, not as to one who stands in need, 
but so that they may be neither unfruitful nor 
thankless, He took bread which is of creation, 
and gave thanks, saying : “This is My Body.” 
And the cup, similarly, which is of the same 
creation as ourselves, He declared to be 
His Blood, and taught the new oblation of 
the New Covenant; and this the Church 
received from the Apostles, and offers 
throughout the whole world to God, to 
Him who affords us food, as firstfruits of 
His gifts in the New Covenant, of which 
among the twelve Prophets Malachi thus 
foreshowed: “ My will is not in you, saith 
the Almighty Lord, and I will not receive 
sacrifice from your hands. For from sunrise 
even to sunset My name is glorified among 
the nations, and in every place incense is 
offered to My name, and a pure sacrifice: for 
My name is great among the nations, said 
the Almighty Lord” ; yery evidently meaning 
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ii. S. Irenaeus, c. Haereses 


IV. xvii. 4—5 


Ex quibus omnibus manifestum est, quia 
non sacrificia et holocaustomata quaerebat 660 
ab eis Deus; sed fidem, et obedientiam, et 
justitiam, propter illorum salutem. Sicut in 
Osee propheta docens eos Deus suam vo- 
luntatem, dicebat: “ Misericordiam volo 
quam sacrificium, et agnitionem Dei 665 
super holocaustomata.” Sed et Dominus 
noster eadem monebat eos, dicens: “Si 
enim cognovissetis quid est, ‘ Miseri- 
cordiam volo, et non sacrificium,’ nun- 
quam condemnassetis innocentes”: 670 
testimonium quidem reddens prophetis, quo- 
niam veritatem praedicabant; illos autem 
arguens sua culpa insipientes. Sed et suis 
discipulis dans consilium, primitias Deo 
offerre ex suis creaturis, non quasi indigenti, 675 
sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi nec ingrati sint, 
eum qui ex creatura est panis, accepit, et 
gratias egit, dicens: “Hoc est meum 
corpus.” Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ea 
creatura, quae est secundum nos, suum san- 680 
guinem confessus est, et novi Testamenti 
novam docuit oblationem ; quam Ecclesia ab 
Apostolis accipiens, in universo mundo offert 
Deo ei qui alimenta nobis praestat primitias 
suorum munerum in novo Testamento, de 685 
quo in duodecim prophetis Malachias sic 
praesignificavit: “Non est mihi voluntas 
in vobis, dicit Dominus omnipotens, et 
sacrificium non accipiam de mani- 
bus vestris. Quoniam ab ortu solis 690 
usque ad occasum nomen meum clari- 
ficatur inter gentes, et in omni loco 
incensum offertur nomini meo, et sac- 
rificium purum: quoniam magnum 
est nomen meum in gentibus, dicit 695 
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Dominus omnipotens”; manifestissime 
significans per haec, quoniam prior quidem 
populus cessabit offerre Deo; omni autem 
loco sacrificium offeretur ei, et hoc purum; 


7oo nomen autem ejus glorificatur in gentibus. 


795 


710 


715 


720 


725 


IV. xviii. 1—4 


Igitur Ecclesiae oblatio, quam Dominus 
docuit offerri in universo mundo, purum 
sacrificium reputatum est apud Deum, et 
acceptum est ei: non quod indigeat a nobis 
sacrificium, sed quoniam is qui offert, glori- 
ficatur ipse in eo quod offert, si acceptetur 
munus ejus.... 

Offerre igitur oportet Deo primitias ejus 
creaturae, sicut et Moyses ait: “Non ap- 
parebis vacuus ante conspectum Do- 
mini Dei tui”; ut in quibus gratus exstitit 
homo, in his gratus (esse) deputatus, eum qui 
est ab eo percipiat honorem. Et non genus 
oblationum reprobatum est: oblationes enim 
et illic, oblationes autem et hic: sacrificia 
in populo, sacrificia et in Ecclesia: sed 
species mutata est tantum, quippe cum jam 
non a servis, sed a liberis offeratur.... 


Igitur non sacrificia sanctificant homi- 
nem; non enim indiget sacrificio Deus: sed 
conscientia ejus qui offert sanctificat sacri- 
ficium, pura exsistens, et praestat acceptare 
Deum quasi abamico. “Peccator autem,” 
inquit, “qui occidit mihi vitulum, quasi 
occidat canem.” Quoniam igitur cum 
simplicitate Ecclesia offert, juste munus ejus 
purum sacrificium apud Deum deputatum 
est. Quemadmodum et Paulus Philippensibus 
ait: “Repletus sum acceptis ab Epa- 


730 phrodito, quae a vobis missa sunt, 


odorem suavitatis, hostiam accepta- 
bilem, placentem Deo.” Oportet enim 
nos oblationem Deo facere, et in omnibus 


by these words, that whereas the former 
people shall cease to offer to God, yet in 
every place sacrifice will be offered to Him, 
and that pure; His name is made glorious 
among the nations. 


Therefore the oblation of the Church, 
which the Lord taught to be offered through- 
out the whole world, has been reckoned a pure 
sacrifice with God, and is acceptable to Him: 
not that He is in need of sacrifice from us, 
but because he who offers is himself glorified 
in what he offers, if his gift be accepted.... 

We ought, therefore, to offer to God 
firstfruits of His creation, as also Moses says: 
“Thou shalt not appear empty in the sight 
of the Lord thy God”; so that a man, being 
counted grateful in that wherein he is indeed 
grateful, may receive the honour which is 
of God, And oblation as such is not re- 
pudiated, for there are oblations here as 
well as there: sacrifices in the Church as 
well as sacrifices in the (Jewish) people; but 
it is the kind only which is changed, since 
offering is made now, not by slaves but by 
freemen.... 

Therefore sacrifices do not sanctify a 
man ; for God stands in no need of sacri- 


fice: but, if it is pure, the conscience of him - 


who offers sanctifies the sacrifice and causes 
God to accept it as from a friend. “If 
a sinner,” He declares, “kill a calf for Me, 
it is as if he killed a dog.” Since there- 
fore the Church makes her offerings with 
simplicity, her gift is rightly accounted a 
pure sacrifice before God. Like as Paul 
also says to the Philippians: “I am full 
with what I have received from Epaphro- 
ditus sent by you, an odour of sweetness, an 
acceptable sacrifice, pleasing to God.” For 
we ought to make oblation to God, and 

















in everything be found grateful to God our 
Creator, in purity of mind and faith without 
pretence, in firmness of hope, in fervency of 
love, offering firstfruits of these His creatures. 
And this oblation the Church alone offers 
pure to the Creator, offering to Him of His 
creation with thanksgiving.... 

And how will they be assured that this 
bread over which thanks have been given, is 
the Body of their Lord, and that the cup 
contains His Blood, if they do not say that 
He is Son of the Creator of the world, that 
is, His Word, by which trees bear fruit, and 
fountains flow, and the earth gives first the 
blade, then afterwards the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear? And how can they assert 
that the flesh is destined to corruption, and 
does not share in life, whiles it is nourished 
from the Body of the Lord, and from His 
Blood? Either they must change their 
views, or renounce the said oblations. But 
our view is consonant with the Eucharist, 
and the Eucharist confirms our view. We 
offer to Him His own, thus fittingly an- 
nouncing fellowship and union of flesh and 
spirit. For as bread from the earth when 
it receives the invocation of God is no longer 
common bread, but Eucharist, consisting of 
two things, both an earthly and an heavenly, 
so also our bodies, partaking of the Eucharist, 
are no longer corruptible, but have the hope 
of the resurrection to eternity... 

So also therefore He would have us offer 
a gift at the altar often and without ceasing. 
Now the altar is in the heavens, for thither 
our prayers and offerings are directed; and 
(there also is) the Temple, as John says in 
the Apocalypse: “And the temple of God 
was opened,” and the Tabernacle: “For be- 
hold,” he says, “the tabernacle of God, in 
which He will dwell with men.” 
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gratos inveniri fabricatori Deo, in sententia 
pura et fide sine hypocrisi, in spe firma, in 735 
dilectione ferventi, primitias earum, quae 
sunt ejus, creaturarum offerentes. Et hanc 
oblationem Ecclesia sola puram offert fabri- 
catori offerens ei cum gratiarum actione ex 
creatura ejus.... 740 
Quomodo autem constabit eis, eum panem 
in quo gratiae actae sint, corpus esse Domini 
sui, et calicem sanguinis ejus, si non ipsum 
fabricatoris mundi Filium dicant, id est, 
Verbum ejus, per quod lignum fructificat, 745 
et effluunt fontes, et terra dat primum qui- 
dem foenum, post deinde spicam, deinde 
plenum triticum in spica? [és ri odpxa 
Aéyovow els POopday yapeiv, cai py peréxew 
tis (wis, Thy amd TOU @aHparos Tov Kupiov kal 750 
Tov aipatos avrov rpedopévny; f Thy yropny 
a@\rX\akdtwoav, } Td mpoohépew ra elpnpéva 
mapareicbwcarv. tpav S€ cipdavos ) yvaopun 
TH evxapioria, kal 7» evxyapwtia BeBaoi ri 
yraopunv. mpoodépopev dé aire ra iia, éppe- 755 
Ads Kotv@viar Kai &oow adrayyéAdovres capKos 
Kal mvevpatos. ws yap amd yis apros mpoo- 
AapBavopevos tiv émixAnow Tov Oeovd, ovkére 
Kowds pros éoriv, GA’ edyapiotia, éx dvo 
mpayparev guveoTnkveia, émyeiov TE Kal ov- 760 
paviov, ovrws kal Ta oa@pata huey peradap- 
Bdvovra tis ebyapiorias, pyxére elvar pOapra, 
tiv édrida tis eis al@vas dvaordcews €xovra.... 


Sic et ideo quoque offerre vult munus ad 
altare frequenter sine intermissione. Est ergo 765 
altare in coelis, illuc enim preces nostrae et 
oblationes nostrae diriguntur; et templum, 
quemadmodum Johannes in Apocalypsi ait: 
“Et apertum est templum Dei”; et 
tabernaculum: “Ecce enim,” inquit, “ta- 770 
bernaculum Dei, in quo habitabit cum 


hominibus.” 


er. 6? «A 






























Quomodo autem juste Dominus, si alterius 
patris exsistit, hujus conditionis quae est 

775 secundum nos accipiens panem suum corpus 
esse confitebatur, et temperamentum calicis 
suum sanguinem confirmavit ? 


v. ii, I—3 


Si autem non salvetur haec, videlicet nec 
Dominus sanguine suo redemit nos, neque 
780 calix Eucharistiae communicatio sanguinis 
ejus est, neque panis quem frangimus com- 
municatio corporis ejus est. Sanguis enim 
non est nisi a venis et carnibus, et a reliqua 
quae est secundum hominem substantia, qua 

785 vere factum Verbum Dei sanguine suo redemit 
nos. Quemadmodum et Apostolus ejus ait: 
“In quo habemus redemtionem per 
sanguinem ejus, et remissionem pec- 
catorum.” 

799 = *Exrecds) éAn adrov éopev, cai dia rhs xri- 
cews tpepouebas thy 8€ xriow npiv adros 
mapéxet, Tov HAvoy avrod avaré\dav, kal Bpéxov 
xaOws Bovrera, Td ard Tis KTivews ToTHpLov 
aipa idivov dpodrdynoer, €& ob Td Hyérepov Sever 

795 aipa> cai rov ard THs KTicews aprov wor capa 
dueBeBadoaro, ad’ ob ra jpérepa ake oopara. 
émére ody kal TO Kexpapévoy mornpioy, Kai 6 
yeyovas adpros émidéxerar Tov Adyov Tov Oeod, 
kai yiverae } evxapiotia cpa Xpuorod, ex Tov- 

800 rwv dé avéer cai ouviorara 7 ris capKds npav 
imdoracis: mas Sextixiy i) eivat A€yover Ti 
odpxa Tis Swpeds Tod Gcod, Hris €ari (wn aiwvios, 
Ti amd TOU Geparos Kai aipatos Tov Kupiov 
tpeopévny, kai pédos abrov brdpxovaay ; kabas 

805 6 paxaptos IlaivAds now ev tH mpos "Edecious 
émioToAn* OTe pen éopiv rod cwparos, ék Tis 
capKds abrov, kal & tav doréwv airod- ob mepi 
mvevpatixov Tivos Kal dopdrov avOpamov héyov 
Taira: TO yap mvedpa ore doréa, od'te odpxa 

810 €xer* GANG epi ris Kara Tov adnOwiv dvOpo- 








Father, how could the Lord rightly. ‘ake 
bread of the same nature as carsales 
declare it to be His Body, and affirm that 
the mixed cup was His Blood? 


But if the flesh is not saved, the Lord 
did not redeem us by His Blood, and neither 
is the cup of the Eucharist the communion of 
His Blood, nor is the bread which we break 
the communion of His Body. For blood is 
not, except from veins and flesh, and from 
the rest of human substance, wherein being 
truly made the Word of God redeemed us by 
His Blood. As also His Apostle says: “In 
whom we have redemption by His Blood, and 
remission of sins.” 


And because we are members of Him, and 
nourished by the creation,—and the creation 
He provides for us, making His sun arise 
and sending rain, according to His will,— 
the cup from the creation He declared to 
be His own Blood (outpoured), from which 
He impregnates our blood; and the bread 
from the creation He confirmed to be His 
own Body, from which He nourishes our _ 
bodies. When therefore both the mixed cup 
and the made (broken) bread receive the 
word of God, and the Eucharist becomes 
Body of Christ, and from these the essence 
of our flesh is nourished and sustained ; how 
can they assert that the flesh is not receptive 
of the gift of God, which is life everlasting, 
seeing that it is nourished from the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, and is a member of Him? 
As the blessed Paul says in the Epistle to — 
the Ephesians: “For we are members of His 
body, out of His flesh, and out of His bones.” 
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He does not state this of any spiritual and 
invisible man ; for the spirit has neither bones 
nor flesh; but concerning the truly human 
system, which consists of flesh and muscles 
and bones; which is nourished both from 
the cup which is His Blood, and from the 
bread, which is His Body. 

And in what manner the wood of the 
vine laid in the soil in its proper season bears 
fruit, and as the grain of wheat, falling into 
the soil and dissolved, is raised manifold 
through the Spirit of God, who upholds all 
things ; and as these then through the wis- 
dom of God come to men’s use, and, re- 
ceiving the word of God, become Eucharist, 
which is Body and Blood of Christ,—so also 
our bodies being nourished from it (the Eu- 
charist),and put into the ground, and dissolved 
in it, shall rise again in their proper season, 
when the Word of God vouchsafes awakening 
to them unto the glory of our God and Father. 


From a Letter 


But the Presbyters before your time, who 
did not observe (so), used to send Eucharist 
to the distant Presbyters who did (so) observe. 
And when the blessed Polycarp was staying 
at Rome in the time of Anicetus, and they 
had little differences about some other 
matters, they made peace without delay.... 

And this being so, they made fellowship 
with each other, and in Church Anicetus 
handed over the Eucharist to Polycarp, 
evidently out of respect, and they parted 
from each other in peace, the whole Church 
being at peace, both those that (so) observed 
and those that did not. 
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mov olxovopias, ris éx capxds Kal veipwv kal 
doréwy cuvertoons: ris Kai éx Tov mornpiov, 
& dori rd alua abrov, rpépera, nai éx Tov dprov, 
6 dort rd cHpa airod, abfera. 


Kal évmep rpdmov rd Eidov tis dumédov 815 
kAer eis ri ynv TO dio kap@ exaprodpnee, 
kal 6 KdéxKxos Tov cirov meady els Thy yay Kai 
BiadrvOecis, woddoords éyépOn Sua rod Tvetparos 
Tov Geov, Tov auvéxovros Ta mavra: érera be 
bua ris aodias rod Oeod els xpnow édOdvra 820 
avOparev, kai rpoohauBavdpeva Tov Adyov Tov 
Gcov, evyapioria yiverat, Grep éoti capa cal 
aipa Tov Xporov: ovrws cal ra hyérepa oopara 
e& airis tpeopeva, xai reOévra eis Thy yy, 
kat duadvbévra éy airy, avaornoera ev r@ idiw 825 
Kaip@, TOU Adyou TOU Geod THy &yepow adrois 
xaptLopévou eis Sd€av Ocod Kai marpds. 


of Irenaeus : 
Eus HE v. 24°-" 


"AXN’ adroit pi) tnpoivres of mpd God mpec- 
Birepo Trois dré Trav mapoixt@v Tnpovow érep- 
mov evxapiotiay. Kai Tov paxapiou TloAucaprov 830 
émidnunoavros TH ‘Poy émi Avixnrou, kai mepi 
MXAwv Twav puxpa oxovTes mpds aAANAovs, 
ev0vds eipnvevoar.... 


Kai rovrav ovras ¢xévTev éxowdvnoav 
€avrois, kai é€v Th €xxAnoia mapexopnoev 6 835 
"Avixnros Thy ebxapioriav te Tlokvedpr@ Kar’ 
évrpomiy dSndovort, kai per’ eipnyns am’ addn- 
Aor amndAaynoar, raons Tis "ExxAnolas elpy- 
vnv €xévtT@y Kal Tv THpowTev Kal Tdv jp) 
TnpovvTar. 840 
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PART II 





ANALYSIS OF EVIDENCE. 





THE INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST 


THE Eucharist was instituted at the Last Supper by Christ Himself in the 
presence of His chosen Apostles. A special revelation to S. Paul excepted, 
all accounts of the Institution are therefore derived from eleven eye-witnesses. 
In the short narratives included in the canonical Scriptures and associated 
with the names of SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul, there may be a purely 
human element to be sifted out: and the accounts of Justin and Irenaeus are 
not independent but ancillary. To all these it will be well to apply “critical 
methods” not only-with caution and reserve but with tenderness and gratitude, 
in order to observe how the seed planted by the Lord in the Last Supper 
struck roots downward into men’s hearts and sent out shoots upward towards 
God. In the organic growth of the Eucharist, the inarticulate and potential 
became the articulate and kinetic, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. . 
The whole truth unfolded itself: what was old was seen to be new, and what 
seemed new was found to be old. 

The earliest written record of the Institution of the Eucharist occurs in 
S. Paul’s First Epistle to the Church at Corinth, written about 55 A.D. in 
the course of the third missionary journey. The Epistle had its occasional as 
well as its eternal significance. It is an Apostolic rebuke and exhortation 
addressed to a Church under the direct supervision of the writer, a Church 
which has fallen from its good estate. Instead of unity internal divisions and 
dissensions prevail, both of belief and of practice. Gross sins have been 
committed by individuals and tolerated by the community. The discipline 
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of the Church is very relaxed. Even the Lord’s Supper, which should 
solemnly recall the Last Supper of the Lord, has become the scene of self- 
assertion and self-indulgence. Unity is a foregone blessing ; these professing 
Christians have forgotten that they are members of one body, the Body of 
Christ; and so they have come to neglect and abuse the opportunities of 
fellowship and unity in the sacred Ordinance of the Lord. Such is the 
tenour of the Epistle. 

In rebuking those who eat and drink with thanksgiving in a disorderly 
manner S. Paul finds it good to recount the Institution of the Feast which 
they defamed. He is recounting what he had taught already, and his résumé 
is succinct ; his words are: 

Gor? r1°-* 

23 Ey® yap tapékaBov amd tod Kupiov, 6 nal mapédmxa dpiv, bre oO 
Kupios "IHEOTS év 7H veri 4 wapedidero EXaBev dptov 24 Kal evyapiotncas 
éxXacev wal elev Toftd moy écTIN TO CHMA TO Yep YM@N’ TOYTO MoleEiTE 
eic THN @MHN ANAMNHCIN. 25 WoavTwS Kal TO ToTHpLoy peTa TO SevTVACAL, 
Aéywv Tofto Td TMOTHPION H KAINH AIAOHKH €ECTIN EN T@ €Mq@ aimaTr TOTO 
Troleite, OcAKic @AN TIINHTE, €iC THN EMHN ANAMNHCIN. | 

In the opening words the force of the preposition in do rod Kupiov is 
direct communication, so that, whether the Apostle received a direct 
revelation from his Lord or not, he at least regards himself as having been 
the recipient of the information in so direct a fashion that the channel was 
a negligible factor in its transmission. This truth he had handed on to the 
Corinthians on an earlier occasion, during the second missionary journey, 
and had instructed them how to be obedient to the Lord’s commands. He 
had taught them his ways in Christ JESUS as he was wont to teach every- 
where in every Church. And as throughout the Epistle he is careful to 
distinguish between his own directions and the ordinances of the Lord, 
reflexion will attach to S. Paul’s words greater and greater authority and 
significance ; and the very plainness and conciseness of the report testify to 
its inestimable value as an historical record. 

The Apostle relates that the Lord JESUS on the night when His betrayal 
was being carried out,—whether that was the evening of the Passover or not, 
is not mentioned,—took a cake of bread, and offered thanks, and broke it, 
and declared it to be His Body which was on their behalf. The Lord then 
enjoined that they should “be doing this” for His memorial. Also the Lord 
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proceeded similarly with the cup at the close of the meal. He deci 

be the new covenant in His Blead; and bade aeats do this, wheneverid sy 
drank it, for His memorial. ‘wie a 

The few and simple words ascribed to the Lord are majestic in their 
transparency and depth; they are the utterances of One like whom “never — 
man spake.” Their full meaning transcends exegesis: even experience can 
only taste their transcendent truth. “Eorw translated by is indicates an 7 
identity which penetrates to the source of reality, and it may be doubted 
whether any identities, which seem easier to understand, are comparable with 
this mystical identity. Further restriction or definition of the identity of the 
bread and the Body, of the cup and the Blood, is in danger of taking for the 
Divine fulness the content of an earthen vessel. 

. To scholars, whose judgments on such matters most students would wish 
to follow, the Lord’s language: rodrto moveite, eis THY avduvnow, ) Kawi 
daOnxn, has a “sacrificial ring,’ and at the least the words are patient of 
a sacrificial sense. Sacrifice was undoubtedly in S. Paul’s mind somewhat 
earlier in the Epistle, but the consideration of the precise nature of the con- 
clusions to be derived therefrom must be postponed. 

The phrase 76 i7rép tuay is especially noteworthy; it is not stated to 
whom the words refer; nor is the destiny of the Body devoted for the 
Disciples specified: S. Paul is only refreshing the memories of his readers. 
To supply S:d0uevov, and to interpret duav of the Church represented in the 
Apostles, appears perfectly legitimate, if the balance of the interpretation 
be maintained by recollection of the preparatory discourse in the fourth 
Gospel: 6 dptos S¢ dv Eye Seow 4) cdp& Mov éotiv irrép Tis Tod Kdcpov Fwijs, 
and of the wepi, imép, todd Or Of the first two Gospels. 

The expression % xaw7% Sca0y«n has a backward reference to 7 madaia 
$vaOynxn instituted through Moses on Sinai: “Moses came and told the people all 
the words of the Lord, and all the judgements...and Moses wrote all the words 
of the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, and builded an altar under the 
mount...and Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made with you 
upon all these conditions.” The Author of the New Covenant points to His 

Cross as the Sacrifice consummating and sealing it. 

Lastly, the solemn rite is to be repeated for His memorial, for a remem- 
brance of Him. The Apostles, and therefore the Church, were to recall and 
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repeat this Last Meal, indissolubly linked to the Lord’s Death, and so fraught 
with the significance and the grace of that saving event. 

The next account of the Institution inviting examination is contained in 
the second Gospel, and the tradition there crystallised cannot have a date 
posterior to that of the Epistle just discussed. The passage quoted follows a 
reference to the traitor’s presence at the outset of the meal, which was under- 
stood to be paschal : 

Mc 14” 

a2 Kai éo@covtwv aitav XaBov dprov edirAoynaas Exdacev Kal Ewxev avtois 
wal elrrev AaBete, TOTS EcTIN TO CMA MOY. 23 Kal AaB@v ToTHpLoy evyapiaTHaas 
&axev avrois, cal ériov é& avtod wavtes. 24 Kal elev avrois Toftd éctin td 
AIMA MOY TAC AIABHKHC TO EKYYNNOMENON YTTEP TIOAA@N. 

That is to say, during the evening meal JESUS took a cake, blessed, broke, 
and gave to His Disciples, bidding them take that which was His Body. He 
then took a cup, offered thanks, and gave to them, whereupon “ they drank of 
it, all.” He declared it to be His Blood of the Covenant, being shed on 
behalf of many; and added that he would not drink wine again until He 
drank it new in the Kingdom of God. 

There is in the Epistle already cited a clear indication of the use of 
wine at the Lord’s Supper, and in the present evangelical record the writer 
evidently understands the cup to contain “the fruit of the vine,” and not 
water merely. This will be seen to be the testimony of the first Gospel, and 
the most reasonable supposition in the case of the third. Such a concurrence 
of evidence renders it audacious to assume the employment of water only in 
the Eucharists of the first century; and there is clear evidence against such a 
strange usage at a later date. 

It may be inferred from verse 25 that the Institution took place at the 
close of the Supper; and the inference becomes a certainty if the order of 
words in the third Gospel be weighed. The further discussion of this deeply 
interesting verse lies outside our purpose. 

The graphic touch: «ai érvov é& avtod tavtes, is a reminder of the well- 
known description of S. Mark as interpres Petri. The Disciples obeyed the 
bidding of their Lord: probably the Eleven, for the first two Gospels are 
silent concerning the departure of the traitor, and textual considerations 
suggest that the third may not be entirely accurate in the sequence of 
events. 
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The Lord’s words on the identity of the bread with His - 4 
recorded. simply by S. Mark. In the case of the cup, he relates more. 
the Blood of the Lord; for Mov cannot belong to Siadsjuens, and indeed i 
the preceding verse dlievd't is the parallel construction rd edua Mov. 
the Lord’s Blood is associated with a covenant, the Covenant; and it is 
being shed on behalf of many. The phrase of the Old Testament, 7é ana 
THs SiaOnxns, is reproduced. 

The third source of evidence for the Institution is found in the first 
Gospel, according to S. Matthew. Without entering into the question of the 
date, authorship and homogeneity of the Gospel, it may be remarked that 
the passage in point belongs to the class characterised by the closest 
resemblance to the tradition enshrined in S. Mark’s Gospel. On the evening 
of the first day of unleavened bread, JESUS is reclining at supper with His 
Disciples, and confronts the traitor with his treachery. The narrative then 
proceeds : 

Mt‘ 26"-™ 

26 ’Eodiovrwy S& a’tav ANaBov 6 “IHZOTS dprov cai evroynoas Exdacev 
kal Sods tois paOnrais eimev’ AdBete sdrete, TOYTO ECTIN TO CMA MOY. 27 Kal 
aBov troripiov Kal evyapraTnoas EdwKev avbrois Aéywv Tliete éF aytoY MANTEC, 
a8 TOYTO fap €CTIN TO AIMA MOY THC AIABHKHC TO TrEp! TIOAA@N EKYYNNOMENON €IC 
ADECIN AMAPTION. 

At the close of the Meal JESUS took a cake and blessed and broke, 
and gave to His Disciples bidding them take and eat, it was His Body. Then 
He took a cup, gave thanks, and gave to them with the invitation, “ Drink 
of it, all of you,” it was His Blood of the Covenant being shed in the matter 
of many for remission of sins. He then solemnly avowed that He would — 
not drink henceforward any wine until He came to drink it new with 
them in the Kingdom of His Father. 

There is a stronger note of personal appeal in this narrative than in the 
companion account of S. Mark. The Evangelist dwells with loving interest 
upon the minutiae of acts and words. The Disciples are encouraged not only 
to take but to eat the bread, all to drink of the cup; and the Lord will not 
merely drink new wine in the Kingdom of God, but drink it with them, and 
in His Father's Kingdom. The same five simple words assert the identity 
of the bread and the Body; but the identity of the cup with the Blood, == — 
pertaining to the Covenant, is accompanied by a definition of the benefit 
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their _ The words wep) modddv are wider than the drép iudy of the 
Pauline faceutt and the word zrepi may have a sacrificial connotation? 
arising out of its use in the Old Testament. 

The remaining canonical record of the Institution is from the pen of 
a professed historian, S. Luke*. Its value is peculiarly high, for though 
the writer was not a hearer of the Lord, he had been diligent in follow- 
ing up everything to its source and wrote with care so that he might 
secure an advance on oral tradition in respect of accuracy. His account 
runs : 

nerves? 

19 Kal AaBav dprov edyapiotncas éExdacev Kai Swxev adtois éywv 
Tof1d éctin TO cama MOY TO YTIEP YM@N AIAUMENON’ TOYTO TroleiTe eic THN éMHN 
ANAMNHCIN. 20 Kal TO ToTnpioy @aa’Tws peTa TO SecTvjaal, eywv TofTo Td 
TIOTHPION H KAINH AIAGHKH €N TG alMaTI MOY, TO YTIEP YM@N &KYYNNGMENON. 

On the evening of the day of unleavened bread, at the hour of the 
paschal meal, JESUS reclined at meat with the Apostles. He expressed 
His earnest longing to eat the Passover with them before suffering, and 
declared that He would not eat it again until the consummation in the 
Kingdom of God. Then He received a cup, gave thanks and bade them 
take it and divide it among themselves, and said that He would not drink 
wine again until the coming of the Kingdom of God. At this climax He 
took a cake, gave thanks, broke, gave to them, and said that it was His 
Body which was being given on their behalf, and bade them do it for His 
memorial. In the same way, after supper, with the cup, declaring it to be 
the New Covenant in His Blood which was being poured out on their behalf. 
The Gospel then reports the denunciation of the traitor. 

A sense of the imminence of a terrible and tragic event’ is transfused 
throughout the measured language of the writer. The eating and drinking 
of the paschal supper are the Lord’s very last participation in such familiar 
intercourse before His Death on the Cross: in two opening verses is conveyed 
a reiterated assurance of the finality of the meal. And so when they have 
partaken, amid the gracious and solemn revelation of the future which the 


1 Cf Clem Rom 41° Ovela: wept duaprias, and Ro 8%, He 13". 
2 The full text is read with confidence after a consideration of the textual evidence which will be 


found in Appendix A. 
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of which ‘they have partaken, the ae food so tang ote anda th mi 
Last Supper.of the Old Testament is the First Supper of the New. The New | 
Covenant is sealed by anticipation; a perpetual Memorial is secured; the 
surrendered Body and the outpoured Blood are bestowed upon the Apostles 
to be the everlasting treasure of the Church, freely to bestow, as they were 
freely received. 





If the limits of the canonical writings are overstepped, two accounts 
present themselves, belonging, it is true, to the second century, but strikingly 
corroborative, and deserving from their early date to be compared with the 
four already discussed. 

The first of these is given by Justin Martyr, a Syrian by birth, resident 
sometime at Ephesus and afterwards at Rome. The passage to be quoted 
is near the end of his First Apology addressed to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, and ascribed to a date not remote from A.D. 140. It runs as follows: 

1 Apol 66 

Oi yap ’Amcaroro év tois yevouévois br’ adtadv arouvnuovedpacw, & 
Kadeirat evayyéda, obtws twapédwxav évteradOar avrois: tov "IHZOTN | 
AaBovra aptov evxapiotycavta eimeiv’ Tofto moieite eic THN ANAMNHCIN MOY, 
ToyTécT! TO COMA MOY’ Kal TO ToTHpLov opoiws AaBovTa Kal evyapioTnoavTa 
eltrety’ Toft écTIN aima Moy’ Kal povois avTois petadodvar. 

Thus according to the best of Justin’s knowledge, derived from Apostolic 
writings, JESUS took a cake and gave thanks and commanded to do this 
for His memorial, saying at the same time that it was His Body. Hethen ~ 
proceeded in like manner to take the cup, and gave thanks and said that 
it was His Blood. Only the Apostles received them. 

The command rodto troveire expressed in the case of the bread is 
probably carried on by opoiws to the cup also, although in the latter case 
the command is not explicitly recorded, a remark applying also to the 
Lucan account, in which a similar omission occurs. The remission of sins 
is not mentioned: it may have been thought too hard for a pagan reader; 
and the same may account for the omission of “given for you,” “shed for 
you,” if it be deliberate. The simpler idea of a memorial is made prominent, 
and indeed given the first place on Christ’s lips. The Apostles, representing 
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the Church of Christ, alone received these eternal gifts: to them alone was 
addressed the command: to them alone was committed the authority so 
to make a perpetual memorial of the Lord JESUS. 

The second of the accounts is given by Irenaeus, the pioneer of a succes- 
sion of Doctors of the Church who built upon broad and firm foundations 
of Gospel Truth, with the Incarnation for the corner-stone, the Catholic view 
of God, Man and the World. In his letter to Florinus Irenaeus tells how, 
. while still a boy, he witnessed Polycarp’s daily life and listened to his 
; narration of past intercourse with men who had seen the Lord. At the 
time of the martyrdom of Polycarp, about the middle of the second century, 
Irenaeus was at Rome. Later he became the successor of Pothinus in the 
see of Lyons. Thus East and West united in a man of great saintliness, 
much learning, wide travel, and episcopal rank in the Church. His great 
work against Heresies contains this passage : 

Contra Haer. IV. xvii. 5 

Sed et Suis Discipulis dans consilium, primitias Deo offerre ex Suis 
creaturis, non quasi indigenti, sed ut ipsi nec infructuosi nec ingrati sint, 
eum qui ex creatura est panis accepit, et gratias egit, dicens: HOC EST MEUM 
corpus. Et calicem similiter, qui est ex ea creatura, quae est secundum 
nos, SUUM SANGUINEM confessus est, et NOVI TESTAMENTI NOVAM docuit 
OBLATIONEM; quam Ecclesia ab Apostolis accipiens, in universo mundo 


The Lord took ordinary bread, and gave thanks, and said that it was 
. His Body ; and the cup in the same way He declared to be His Blood, and 
so taught the oblation of the New Covenant. This oblation the Church 
received from the Apostles, and everywhere duly offers. 
} It is observable however that the passage is disappointing in three ways ; 
. it is extant only in Latin, it is only an epitome of what was well known, 
and it relapses into paraphrase at the bestowal of the cup. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these defects can be partially remedied by the habit of reiteration which 
the writer evinces. In fact where Greek and Latin are extant together in 
the course of the work, the phrases of the first part of the account recur 
so that the reconstruction of the original Greek is, for the first half, a matter 
of considerable certainty. For the second half, the paraphrase of the Lord’s 
words over the cup is found in another context, and so as to make it clear 
what Irenaeus thought those words to have been. 












accepit (JESUS), et gratias egit, dicens: HOC EST MEUM CORPUS. Ete alice 
similiter.... These may be at once retranslated: ...AaBav 6 "IHZOTS Pe 
dprov Kai evyapiotnoas eltrev* Tofrd éctin Td c&md Moy. Kal 70 ae 
@oavTas.. a 

The Saocnid half: ...Suum Sanguinem confessus est, et Novi Testa “ne 
menti...docuit oblationem, may be transformed into ovratio recta by com- 
paring the language of IV. xxxiii. 2: ...Dominus...accipiens panem Suum 
Corpus esse confitebatur, et temperamentum calicis Suum Sanguinem 
confirmavit. What the Lord actually said of the bread was, according 4 
to the Latin version of Irenaeus: HOC EST MEUM CORPUS; and therefore be 
by comparing: panem Suum Corpus esse confitebatur, with: Hoc est 
Meum Corpus, it appears that to: calicem Suum Sanguinem confessus est, 
corresponds the direct speech: HIC EST MEUS SANGUIS. Irenaeus would 
therefore have in mind, whilst writing the account, something undistinguish- 
able from: 


























elmrev' Toftd éctin TO alma Moy. 
This result is confirmed by a passage in which both Greek and Latin are 
extant cy ii, 3): 
nris Kal €x Tov motnpiov, 6 ore tO Atwa Adtod, Tpéderar, 
quae de calice, qui est Sanguis Ejus, nutritur, 
Kat €x tov dptov, 6 éott TO Lapa Advrod, abkeTar. 
et de pane, quod est Corpus Ejus, augetur. 

Finally there is needed a Greek equivalent for the words: Novi Testa- 

menti novam docuit oblationem: this may be supplied by 
..TAC KAINAC AlABHKHC’ TOYTO TrOlelTE. 

Thus it is highly probable that the account of the Institution to which 
Irenaeus held had the following form : 

AaBav o IHZOTS dptov cal evyapioticas eitrev’ Told éctin TO COMA MOY. 
kal TO ToTnpiov @ca’Tws AaBa@v elmev’ TofTd éctiIn TO aimA Moy TAC KAINAC 
MA@HKHC’ TOYTO TrolelTe. 

The final command to do this would seem to apply to the whole rite, and | 
not to the cup alone. 

The six Accounts are now exhibited, as opposite, in tabular form, so as to 
facilitate comparison. Replete as they are with minor variations, the very 
character of these divergences may serve to increase the conviction that they 
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Analysis of Evidence 


arise out of an objective historical event ; the main features of this ev 
beyond all doubt or cavil : 
The Lord before His Death 
took a cake and gave thanks and said : 
THIS IS MY BODY; 
and took a cup in like manner and said: 
THIS IS MY BLOOD. 

This highest common factor of the Accounts represents that which, in 
the opinion of SS. Matthew, Peter, and Paul, Luke, Justin and Irenaeus, 
was central and essential in the Last Supper. 

In appraising the factors not common to all it will be fair to emphasise 
those which are attested by several, of which at least one is canonical ; and 

. indeed apart from minor considerations of sequence there is little reason for 
rejecting any statement that is made by any single one of the authorities, For 
instance, it is absolutely certain that the cake was broken; in respect of this 
the four canonical accounts agree, and it is also clear that Justin and Irenaeus 
are aware of this, and that it is the universal practice of the Church in their 
time. Although Justin does not directly mention fraction, the cake set 
before the President in the Eucharistic celebration was distributed to the 
faithful, and so was broken; and Irenaeus asseverates that the “ bread which 
we break” is the “communion of His Body.” Before we proceed further in 
the synthesis of the Accounts, however, their relationship will need to be 
studied, and a few general remarks may be prefaced. 

A striking defect in much “modern” historical research is the haphazard 
application of the theory of development, or principle of continuity, of which 
the word “evolution” is the keynote. Facts are harassed and violated until _ 
they shall display a smooth sequence which is often quite foreign to them. 
Arrangement in chronological order leading to detection of progressive 
variation is obviously an effective process for the discovery of truth, but 

the requisite labour and caution are not always to be detected in the 

writings of those who apply themselves to follow the evolutionary method of 
investigation. The method is too often associated with a play of the 
imagination which leads to views of great novelty and small permanence. 

One of the most eminent historians of this class discourages enthusiastic 

views of the penetrative power of “historical science” by the naive confes- — 
sion that hopelessly irreconcileable conclusions may be drawn by competent 
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scholars from the same facts: “there is this difference between the progress 


of physical and the progress of historical science; that in the case of 


physical science men usually grow towards an agreement, but in the case 
of historical research they do not necessarily do so}.” 

The broad views which are the boast of the high evolutionary school are 
not always as legitimate as they are easy and attractive. One example, 
not taken from any particular writer, may serve to illustrate the danger of 
the hasty application of “evolutionary principles” in the present field of 
investigation. With the hypothesis of two independent traditions of the 
Institution which may be indicated by “ Mc-Mt” and “Lc-Pl,” it is natural 
enough to predict their combination and expansion in a later form, current 
in the Church of the middle of the second century, and indicated by 
“Ju-Ir.” The course of development, as observed in acts of martyrs and 
lives of saints, is generally observed to be accompanied by accretion and 
accumulation. Now in the present case this is flatly contradicted by facts. 
The Ju-Ir account of the Institution is singularly brief, and much shorter 
than the earlier Mc-Mt and Lc-Pl narratives. Indeed the course of 
history does not necessarily coincide with the path of least resistance in 
the mind of an enquirer, and events have not always come to pass, or 
been brought to pass, in the particular manner which comes easiest to the 
understanding of the historian. The explanation is to be found, not in a 
principle, but in a fact: namely, that Apostolic tradition was guarded with 
jealous care, and the “natural tendency” to accretion was resisted by the 
will of man furthered by the hand of God. 

Far from decrying the proper application of the “ evolutionary method,” 
we try to recognise fully that where evolution ceases, thought is generally 
wasted ; evolution by continuous variation in a sequence of cause and effect 
is an absolute necessity of thought in the scientific investigation of that 
into which time enters. 

As suggested in the example which has been eaniamit the six Accounts 
of the Institution can be arranged in pairs of closely similar narratives, 

Me; Mtn Plies Jule. 


1 Dr P. Gardner, Zxfloratio Evangelica, 1899, p. 168. The dictum seems to be regarded as a 
general proposition, of which a special case is the assertion: ‘‘ It is certainly not true that a careful and 
erudite study of the origins of Christianity will bring all men alike into harmonious views as to the 
person and work”’ of Jesus (/.¢.),—a small truth, or else a great untruth. 
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The first pair are part of the primitive tradition common to the firs' Gy, 
two Gospels, and so unquestionably belong to the middle of the first cae 
century; the second pair cannot be put appreciably later; and the third 
pair balance about the middle of the second century. In each case the 
written accounts represent a belief current for some time before the actual 
date of writing ; and this enhances the validity of the dates assigned. There 
is also indicated an entire absence of essential variation, between the 
years 50 and 180, in the conception of what occurred a little before the 
year 30. 

Throughout the main outline of the first Gospel the narrative of the 
second Gospel was familiar to the editor, and this identity or similarity 
evinces itself in their accounts of the Institution. The two accounts are 
congruent, except for the following variations. For the Marcan act: «al 
émvov €£ avtov travres, the first Gospel has the spoken word of the Lord: miete 
€Z aytoy mantec; for the Marcan ynép moAAdn, it has mepi moAA@N; and the 
additions darete and eic adecin AmapTiON are made by the first Gospel to 
the words of bestowal of the bread and of the cup respectively. The last 
words define the efficacy of the outpouring of the Lord’s Blood in the 
matter of many: it will secure the remission of sins; and this is the final 
statement of the Lord concerning the cup, for comparison with the Lucan ac- 
count proves that the verse there following is only an emphatic assertion that 
the Supper is the Last Supper. Whether the words eic &ecin Auaption are 
allowed to have been used by the Lord on that occasion, or not,—doubtless 
they were, though recorded only in one Gospel,—they explain mepi moAA@n in 
a way agreeable to the attitude of the Gospels towards Christ’s Death, as 
a voluntary Self-sacrifice on behalf of others. The words are a testimony 
to the redemptive power of the Death on the Cross, but no less do they 
assert in their context the cleansing virtue of the Lord’s Blood; simply 
and plainly they propound the mysterious and glorious truth of saving 
grace proceeding through earthly channels. 

The first two Gospels present therefore this stereotyped form of a very 
primitive tradition ; the one probably consonant with S. Peter’s preaching 
of the Gospel; the other, at the least, approved by those who towards 
the close of the first century gave to the first Gospel its finality of form, 
and who must have been in close communion with Apostolic teaching. 
The old popularity of the first, and the new popularity of the second 
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Gospel, give to their united and congruent testimony a peculiar interest and 
importance, 

Close resemblance and underlying independence co-exist in the third 
and fourth Accounts, whilst their common divergences from the first two 
Synoptists are so striking that beyond a doubt they do not derive from 
Mt-Mc. The essay to vindicate the full text of Lc leads to the conclusion 
that the Pauline story, committed earlier to writing, was not copied by 
S. Luke. A contemporary would surely have expected pretty much the 
same description of the Last Supper from SS. Paul and Luke, and not merely 
because the latter was likely to reproduce something from the sermons or 
correspondence of the former. The Evangelist’s researches into evidence, 
his consultations with eyewitnesses, his dissatisfaction with some extant 
histories,—these were not the affair of a day or a year. For a long period 
he must have been keenly observant to gather all the authentic information 
accessible to him. Whether or no the brother whose praise all Christians 
knew to be in the Gospel was S. Luke, it is plausible to see S. Paul deriving ° 
from his labours and researches much of his own knowledge of Christ's life. 
But the resemblance of the Pl-Lce accounts does not imply that their joint 
value does not exceed that of either alone ; they corroborate each other. In 
the one resides the fruit of patient investigation by a follower of the Apostles 
who has shown himself throughout his work to possess the historical charism; 
in the other is contained the authoritative teaching in Christ, as disseminated 
over the world by him, whom no man but himself would call “the least of the 
Apostles.” 

The verbal divergences in Lc and Pl have been detailed, and there are 


- no essential variations to note. Comparison of the Mt-Mc pair with 


Lc-Pl leaves the question of precedence in authority unsettled, if the 
question need be raised. The circumstances of the Supper agree so far as 
they are specified, except that Lc departs from the chronological order of 
Mt-Mc in putting the prediction of the betrayal after the Institution, and 
omits the acted parable of the washing of feet which was directed against an 
evil rivalry. Yet the introduction is fuller in Lc; the words are recorded by 
which Christ recalled the emulous Disciples to their proper selves and helped 
them to realise the solemnity and finality of what He proceeded to do. In 
one point the Lucan arrangement of incident may be revised ; comparison 
of Mc and Mt with the Johannine narrative confirms what a sense of the 
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fitness of things forcibly suggests, that Judas the traitor was not a partaker oy 


a. a 


of the first Eucharist’. The hypothesis of a later insertion introduced into 
the first draft of the third Gospel alleviates the difficulty of bakin 
S. Luke’s testimony in this detail. 


Further divergence between Mc-Mt and Lc-P! is to be noted in the 


time-mark: pera 7d Sevmvjcai, at the bestowal of the cup in the latter pair 
of accounts, which again describe the cup as: 7d ornpuov, whilst in Mc-Mt 
the cup has no such time-mark attached to it, and wornpiov is anarthrous. 
It seems clear that oca’tws and peta 7rd Seumvijcas are adverbial clauses to 
be associated together with a verb not expressed but easily understood: 
the one modal, the other temporal: and their joint effect scarcely produces 
the sensation of an interval between the bestowals of the bread and the cup; 
both bestowals appear to have been made at the close of the meal. 

The four Accounts can hardly present more than a handful out of the 
long and intimate converse of that fateful evening. It was fitting that words 


of especially vital significance should be recorded alone, so that their cogency 


might not compel us less, from close association with other of the Lord’s 
farewell teaching. The narratives of the Synoptists gain in penetrative power 
by their concentrated form: they resemble the cut gem, which fascinates 
the eye, and scores a mark on the hardest material. The fourth Gospel 
records all those tender words which might have been expected to come 
from the Lord to His “little flock” even at a time when any but absolute 
purity of soul would have snapped beneath the cruel stress. The last 
Gospel here as elsewhere supplements the other three; the latter possess 
none of the diffuse garrulity of an old man’s memory, which some critics 


have charged to S. John’s account, forgetting that every one of his verses © 


is by itself pregnant with truth. If brevity is a hallmark of truth, the 
Synoptists may claim to satisfy this test in their accounts of the Institution ; 
and their aim seems to have been none other than the conveyance of saving 
truths in the simplest and shortest way. 

Considerations of this sort we believe to be no less helpful than the 
discussion of textual details, as steps towards a freer and fuller confidence 
in the Accounts, especially where they overlap without mutual contradiction, 
and where there is no reason to suspect interpolation. The actual words 


1 Compare also the Pauline mode of referring to the betrayal in the imperfect, wapedldero: 
1 Co 11%, 
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of the Lord on the redemptive efficacy of His Death, and concurrently 
of His Body and Blood, may be fairly taken to be found by addition of 
the four Accounts, accepting each factor and rejecting none. The Mc-Mt 
account connects the Self-sacrifice of the Cross with the shedding of the 
Blood in the cup: the Lc-P! narrative associates it with the surrendering 
of the Body in the bread; may not the Lord have joined it with both and 
stated it twice?—S. Luke with characteristic symmetry does report it twice: 
TO COMA MOY, TO YTIEP YM@N AIAGMENON : [TO aiMd MoY,] TO ¥TIEP YMON EKYYNNOMENON. 
Thus there may be assumed a certain abridgement in Mc, Mt and PI: they 
were content, it would seem, to express once with unmistakable emphasis 
the redemptive word. 

Take again the words of the Lord: tofro moveite eic THN émriN ANAMNHCIN, 
recorded twice by S. Paul, once by S. Luke, and not at all by SS. Mark and 
Matthew. The four writers can scarcely have been aware that a comparison 
of their brief narratives, made eighteen centuries after their time, would throw 
into prominence differences of content which would be considered, in all 
sobriety, to overthrow the tradition of ages that the Eucharist was instituted 
by Christ Himself. The narratives were approved by the Church, when she 
sealed the canon of the New Testament, and all the while was commending 
herself to the conscience in her dispensation of these heavenly Mysteries. In 
the twentieth century, to conclude from a few Evangelical variations, accom- 
panied by no essential inconsistencies, that the Church some time in the second 
century of grace fell into so grievous an error, never suspected, surmised or 
imagined until yesterday, borders upon the absurd. Such rationalistic scep- 
ticism differs lamentably from rational criticism. 

In the face of those who urge “ with all reserve and reverence” the Pauline 
origin of the Eucharist’, a few general considerations may be brought forward. 
The difficulty does not lie in the evidence, but in the way in which the evidence 
is approached. The interpretation of history is idle and barren, there is no 
lesson to be learned or counsel to be gained, if the hand of God is not seen 
in it, whether it be the working of a Providence so-called, or with greater 
precision the purpose of the Father, the energy of the Son, and the illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit which are everywhere discerned. The canon of 
continuity in development, the principle of the applicability of critical 


1 The Origin of the Lord's Supper, P. Gardner, 1893: compare Die urchristlichen Traditionen iiber 
Ursprung und Sinn des Abendmahis, F. Spitta, 1893. 












methods, the presumption that present minds applied to rectal oft 
action will produce anything but manifold delusion,—all these wn 
remain in the realm of postulate unless they are embraced in the full and — 
complete recognition of God, corresponding in this instance to the general 
guidance of the Church by the Holy Spirit of Truth. How is it credible, — 
then, that for a century and a half, to mention only the period before us, 
from the foundation of the Church to the close of the second century, the 
whole body of Christians should understand, and understand wrongly, that 
a supreme mystical Gift had been given to them, as it were bequeathed to 
them, by their Saviour on the last night of His earthly ministry? Yet more, 
that they should believe, and believe wrongly, that He ordered them to 
repeat the simple acts of the Supper held on that evening of His betrayal ? 
Nothing but an impressive mass of evidence can justify any critic in 
adopting so precarious a position; and this constraining mass of evidence 
is not forthcoming. 

To return from this apologetic digression, one more divergence between 
Mc-Mt and Lc-P! has not yet been mentioned. The opening words over 
the cup are variously reported. In Mc-Mt the cup is the Lord’s Blood 
of the Covenant; in Lc-P] it is the New Covenant in His Blood. Since 
the Covenant of the former is not the old Mosaic Covenant, the epithet 
“new” of the latter is not unnatural, and so the distinction mainly resides 
in the contrast: “Blood of Covenant,” and “Covenant in Blood.” It 
appears that no contrast was intended by the writers. In Le follow the 
words: “which is being poured out on your behalf”; so that the cup, to 
which the clause refers, must contain the Blood; and in PI a little earlier 
are the words: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship 
in the Blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not fellowship in 
the Body of Christ?” The relation of the bread to the Body is the same 
as of the cup to the Blood; and thus in Pl and Lc the cup is stated, in 
a slightly different way Stud that in Mc and Mt, to be the Lord’s Blood 
sealing the (New) Covenant then being made by Him. 

On the whole, therefore, nothing essential in the recorded words of the 
Institution according to any one of the six Accounts can be considered to 
arise out of a mistake or to have been added without warrant. The Lord 
may be unhesitatingly conceived to have presented to His Disciples, first 
the bread, with such simple words as: 





se anes vas . 
fy, | “Take this and eat it: THIS 18 | MY BODY: which is given for you: 
ST Be do this for My remembrance” ; 


second, the cup of wine, with words not very different from : 


“Take this and all drink it: THIS Is MY BLOOD: which is shed for 
you and many, to make a new covenant for remission of sins: 
do this for My remembrance.” 


The acts of taking, giving thanks and blessing, breaking, distributing, 
will be noticed later; here it may suffice to suggest the peculiar importance 
they receive from their very mention in so brief a narrative. 

After close scrutiny of what are, after all, but textual minutiae, the 
perspective needs to be restored. In the last decade a wave of scepticism 
burst over what had seemed through eighteen centuries to be indisputable 
undisputed fact. The very objectivity of the Institution as an historical 
event was doubted more than once,—a phase of thought peculiarly modern. 
Discrepancies of narration were taken to signify deception, conscious or un- 
conscious, early or late, direct or indirect. And yet the detection of dis- 
crepancies results from the profusion of evidence. With no more than one 
extant record, the most powerful weapon of destructive criticism is made 
useless. In a store of really reliable, independent, personal evidence, dis- 
crepancies are visible to the naked eye. It is in the manufactured article 
that the veneer of plausibility lulls the attention by smooth deceit. 


THE PREPARATION FOR THE EUCHARIST 


A cursory perusal of the records of the acts and words of the Lord in the 
Last Supper is sufficient to recall similar acts and cognate words described by 
all the Gospels in connexion with the previous life of Christ and with His 
succeeding visits after His Resurrection. The taking and breaking of loaves 
of bread, the blessing or thanksgiving, and the distribution are familiar and 
characteristic events outside the Last Supper ; they at once recall the feeding 
of the multitudes. And the words of eating His Body and drinking His 
Blood had their forerunners in earlier discourses recorded by S. John, of 
which the relationship to the Eucharist is so intimate that some have seen in 
them more than in the records of the Last Supper. 
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The feeding of the five thousand is recorded in all four Gonpellt ite ik 
the four thousand in the first two only. The Marcan narratives will be found — 









in the texts printed above; and with them may be compared the Lucan — eh : 


passage describing the evening-meal at Emmaus and the Johannine account 
of the morning-meal on the shore of Gennesaret, both referring to the risen — 
life of the Lord. 

All these extracts depict vividly the Lord’s manner of presiding at a 
meal. He is pourtrayed as taking bread, giving thanks or blessing’, breaking 
and bestowing, before those about Him begin to eat. The outward procedure 
on each occasion was very similar to that of the Last Supper. In the acts 
of that Meal there can have been little that was novel or strange; they were 
in accordance with an habitual practice, so characteristic and so significant 
as to deserve and secure permanent record. Their inimitable graciousness 
led to His recognition when the fashion of His bodily frame was changed, and 
the two disciples knew Him “in the breaking of the bread.” 

The occurrence of ouodws in Jn 21 is of interest because of the attention 
which was focussed upon @cavtws in the Lc-P] Accounts of the Institution. 
A further point may be noted: the act of fraction is not mentioned in either 
Johannine excerpt. But in the first case the Marcan tradition embodied in 
all the synoptic Gospels records the breaking, and this may be confidently 
accepted. Then the omission in the second case on the part of S. John 
becomes less surprising, and the fourth Evangelist’s silence on the matter 
need not be considered to impugn the view that the Lord’s procedure alike 
at public and private meals was uniform, the same as in their avaxegadaiwous 
at the Last Supper. 

It cannot be of only trivial interest to consider whether the Lord’s manner 
of beginning a meal does not contain elements deeper than the merely 
picturesque. Otherwise it is hard to imagine why it should procure for itself 
such repeated and detailed insertion into brief records of Christ’s life, com- 
posed for the furtherance of the salvation of mankind. Is, then, superficial 
interest or pictorial aim the only factor in the specification of such details as 
these of breaking, and blessing, and distributing? Or, are they not glimpses 
of sacramental truth, pervading all bodily life and centring in the Incarnation? 
For those who are in the body, bodily acts have a spiritual import and 


1 The Accounts of the Institution show that edxapucreiy and etAoyeiv are almost interchangeable 
words: see also 1 Co 14)*, and compare 1 Co 11% with 1 Co 10%, — 








counterpart. The Religion of the Incarnation has promises for, and demands 
from, both body and spirit, disclosed in and by One who was perfect Man 
and perfect God. - 

To his short sketch of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand S. John 
appends a train of discourses arising therefrom. An inestimable debt of 
gratitude is due to the Evangelist for his preservation of at least the 
substance and trend of the Lord’s instruction. In the face of his own 
declaration of the utter impossibility of producing a full account of all the 
words and deeds of the Lord, the debt is ill repaid by the critic who on 
these very grounds impugns his witness, and condemns as untrustworthy an 
epitome of unparalleled vigour and depth. 

The salient passages of the Sixth Chapter have been transcribed among 
the textual materials, and they amount briefly to this. JESUS led His people’s 
thoughts from earthly to heavenly food.. He declares Himself to be their 
life-giving Bread and never-failing Drink. But how? In a strange and 
aweful sense. The true Bread is His Flesh which He will give for the life of 
the world, and the true Drink is His Blood. Whoever lives by these shall 
never die, but have eternal life. 

There is here a promise, fulfilled at the close of the Lord’s earthly 
Ministry, realised in very deed at the Last Supper. Then and not until 
then did the Apostles receive the fruition of the promised Gift, and through 
them an agelong Stewardship was bestowed on the Church. 

Beyond those resulting from a perverse will, no limits are set to the scope 
of the eternal benefits which the Lord will give to mankind. The range of 
His promise is as wide as that of the Gracious Invitation. The Discourse 
foreshadows the Eucharist, but it is general while the latter is specific. The 
Discourse is inclusive, the Eucharist is exclusive. The words recorded by 
S. John were addressed to the world: the Eucharist was entrusted to the 
Church. The world was promised eternal life, and receives it, but through 
the Church. 

Stress has sometimes been laid upon the statement: ta pyyata & "Eyo 
AeAGAHKA tpiv mvedpa eoTw Kai fwn éortiv, because it would appear to 
enforce upon the discourse a “spiritual” sense. In this use of the word 
“spiritual” the precise meaning desired to be attached is rarely clear. A 
materialistic interpretation of the Lord’s words could not be more revolting 
to the modern mind than it was to the Jewish taste. It may be sufficient to 
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idealism and sublimating vital truths into the td's and ineffable. e 
via media, which frankly acknowledges, with the paramount claims of the ‘ 
spirit, the far from negligible claims of the body, accords with the sacramental 

" view of life to which contemplation of the Incarnation leads. 

es; The keynote of this Sixth Chapter is that the Lord’s Flesh and Blood | 
£ shall be given for the eternal life of those who eat and drink them. Hard 
and obscure at this stage, the teaching became easy and luminous in the 
Last Supper. At the Institution, the how, the when and the where of the 
bestowal of the spiritual Food were made known. The dispensation of the 
Food was entrusted to the Apostles: the same Food, for to the generic Lap& 
the specific Xua corresponds. The Gifts thus contained in the earthen 
vessels ordained by the Lord were bequeathed by the Apostles to the care of 
others who succeeded them, and so, in an unbroken chain, the Catholic 
Church retained, and still retains, the stewardship of the Means of Grace, the 
Food which “ preserves unto everlasting life.” 

The Institution of the Eucharist not only fully realises but exceeds and 
transcends the expectations aroused by this Discourse a year before. Therein 
is initiated the New Covenant. The Last Supper is the occasion of the 
formal bestowal of the benefits of the Lord’s Death upon the Apostles and 
the many. It is then that He formally surrenders His Life for their life, 
anticipating Calvary. That infinite and eternal Sacrifice isto be ever com- 
memorated thenceforward by the Apostles and by the corporate Body which 
they primarily constitute. The repetition of the Last Supper is to bind afresh 
the Covenant that will not be loosed, to supplicate the continued confer- 
ment of the benefits of the Cross which will not be taken away, to receive the 
gracious gifts of living Food which will not fail, to recall the memory of 
Calvary which will not fade. 


THE EUCHARIST IN THE PAULINE CHURCHES 


The case of the Corinthian Church, to which the attention first directs 
itself in the essay to discover the mode of reproducing the Last Supper in 
Apostolic times, is pathological. The first Epistle from its founder to this 
Church is practically a congeries of disciplinary regulations and adjustments 
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and suggestions. Sound doctrine is inculcated, indeed, but almost medicin- 
ally, if the expression may be used; mainly it is the outward and ecclesiastical 
which needs authoritative settlement, though these derangements are them- 
selves largely due to neglect of the inward and religious. To the mind of 
the Apostle, which in essentials he himself considers to represent the mind of 
Christ, the importance of the relationship, social and otherwise, of Christians 
to one another, and to the world, is by no means small. At Corinth there is 
supreme need for disciplinary organisation, the failure of which has led to 
abuses and evils often of a terrible character. The community has its rights 
no less than the individual; “a man should seek not his own but others’ 
good”: the achievement of personal salvation should be but a part of the aim 
of every true follower of Christ. 

The outward corporate life of the Christian community at Corinth centres 
about the Lord’s Supper, which is the occasion of frequent assemblages of 
the Brethren. The Service has already gained its specific title: ro Kupsaxov 
deimrvor, closely analogous to: 4 Kupiani jpépa. Indeed it will be seen that 
it was customary to celebrate the Lord’s Supper on the Lord’s Day. 

The fundamental elements of the Service, in solemnity and significance, 
were the giving of thanks, the blessing and breaking of the cake of bread, 
the blessing of the cup of wine, and the recital of the Lord’s own words 
preceding His injunction to “do this for His remembrance.” Of the conse- 
crated food and. drink those present partook in common. This was the 
Lord’s Supper xar’ é£oynv ; but it would appear to have been “enshrined” in 
a social meal (Gemeindemahl), a common table shared by all, to which the 
well-to-do contributed more than those who were not so well-off. This 
apparently innocent and desirable manifestation of brotherhood led to the 
disgracing and defaming of the Lord’s Supper, in the manner described by 
S. Paul. It may be that until the experience of the Church displayed the sad 
truth, there seemed little reason why the Supper should not be a bodily as 
well as a spiritual meal. The Institution was such a combination. Pentecost 
was followed by the daily participation in such common meals at Jerusalem, 
in which bread was broken and fellowship renewed. The burning enthusiasm 
of the ensuing generation maintained, it may be, an ideal Service in which 
the appetite of the body did not hamper or frustrate the claims of the spirit. 
But in process of time, as the Church gathered in, like a great drag-net, all 
sorts and conditions of men, the danger of the profanation of the Body and 
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suffered to continue. Thus the Lord’s Supper, to the augmentation of its — 
power and to the maintenance of its integrity, became a meal in which the | 
nourishment of the soul was the exclusive aim. As the Apostle says more 
than once in the Epistle: Tdvra @€eotw: dd od ravta cupdéper. The 
Church was not called into existence to feed men’s bodies but their souls; or, 
at the least, the latter have the paramount claim. 

Although S. Paul insists upon the differentiation of function among the 
members of the Body, his purpose is rather to inculcate mutual tolerance 
than to enforce the lessons of the Epistle from the sister Church at Rome 
written by S. Clement some forty years later. The Service was held év 
éxxdAnoia, and thanksgiving formed a prominent feature; but it is not clear 
that this was yet entrusted to a few officers, as came to be the case at the 
close of the first century. At all events, if one of the brothers were charged 
with the solemn task, the rest of the brotherhood became laymen with respect 
to him during the Service, and answered “Amen” to his evAoyia or evya- 
ptotia’. No completely prescribed form of words was used. The language 
of the president was even not always intelligible to others ; and herein were 
the seeds of a freedom detrimental to the edification of the Church. 

There are no signs of a regular assemblage for any purpose besides the 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, and the rules for public worship laid down 
by the Apostle are completely applicable to such Services. Singing, 
preaching, prayer were doubtless features of the liturgy, and in these S. Paul 
encourages a hearty emulation but sternly reproves jealous rivalry. His 
last word is the monition echoed by S. Clement: [lavta evoynpovws Kai kata 
taki yiwécOw. The salutation év gianwate ayim may fairly refer to the 
greeting at the Lord’s Supper which was afterwards almost universal ; and it 
requires no stretch of fancy to see in the words Ei tis od pire? Tov Képiov, 
Tw avadewa and Mapav a@a fragments of current liturgical forms. 

An examination of those aspects of the Lord’s Supper which are dis- 
tinctly seen in the Epistle may lead to the discovery of no more than a 
portion of the whole truth, but the information so gained must command 
great respect from the earliness of the evidence and the rank of the writer. 

The disciplinary aspect is most evident of all. The bread and the cup are 
the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, and any professed adherent 


1 For the sense of /dubrns see 2 Co 118. In 1 Co 14° * the meaning is rather, “uninitiat 
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of the Church, who has committed gross sin and continues impenitent, must 
be debarred from joining in the Meal: he must be excommunicated. “Cast 
out the evil one from yourselves,” is S. Paul’s unflinching ordinance; the 
further judgement of the sinner may then be left to God. The mystical union 
in Christ is coordinated with the outward unanimity displayed in partaking 
of one bread and one cup. This unity must not be endangered or impaired 
by any lax participation in similar but pagan bonds of union. Communion 
with Christ is not compatible with communion with devils. And it is not 
consistent with dissensions and divisions within the Body. 

Besides being the bond of internal and external unity, of union with 
Christ through the Church, the Lord’s Supper is declared by S. Paul to be a 
Sacrament. What is signified by this technical term of later days is the 
subject of a passage in the Epistle. The Apostle adopts the Lord’s figure 
of the manna which sustained the bodies of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and adds to it the riven rock which allayed their physical thirst. In this 
Divinely bestowed nourishment “after the flesh,” S. Paul sees the types of the 
mvevpatixoy Bpdua and mvevpatixoyv mopua, the Body and Blood of Christ 
linked to the “bread which we break” and the “cup of blessing which we 
bless.” 

According to S. Paul, the Lord’s Supper is by the Lord’s command a 
memorial of Himself giving His Body on behalf of others and sealing a new 
Covenant in His Blood: every celebration of the Sacrament of Blessing is a 
proclamation of these eternal and saving facts. 

The continual occurrence of evyapioria (or evyapioreiv) and its equivalent 
evNoyia in direct connexion with the Supper shows that the Service is an 
Eucharist in the etymological sense of the word’, an act of thanksgiving for 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life, but above all for 
redemption in Christ JESus. The general adoption of the name “Eucharist” 
witnesses to the prominence of thanksgiving in a Service richly endowed 
with titles—the Breaking of Bread, the Lord’s Supper, the Holy Communion, 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

The abuse of the Body and Blood of the Lord by those who partake 
without discernment is fraught with the gravest peril. Preliminary self- 


? A manuscript note of Dr Hort’s, published in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. iii, points 
out that the word edxapioria is “unknown to LXX in all senses; as it is also to the Apocrypha as applied 
to sacrifices, even in Sir. xxxii 1—g where it might have been expected.” 
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examination, therefore, cannot be dispensed with; and the recipient must 
discern the presence of the Body and Blood, or he will sin against them. 
This discrimination belongs to 6 mvevpatixds, who will discriminate ta 
mvevpatixa. The penalty of irreverence might and did fall upon the 
offender in this life; S. Paul deliberately attributes bodily weakness, sickness 
and death, on a large scale, to the abuse of the Lord’s Supper. The converse 
truth is not stated in the Epistle, that in the reception of the sacramental 
Food the body benefits as well as the soul, so that both are “preserved 
unto everlasting life.” The conviction of this truth is seen in Ignatius and 
Irenaeus. The sacramental view of the world correlates in many ways 
spiritual and physical goods and evils. 

There does not appear to have been a general fund for charitable 
purposes to which contributions were made actually at celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper; each saves for himself, and so is able to bring forward 
a lump sum when the occasion arrives. 

The next piece of canonical witness, in point of fulness and precision, 
occurs in the sequel to S. Luke’s Gospel. It refers to the usage of the 
Christian community at Troas, a Pauline Church; and in the narrative 
S. Paul is the most prominent personage, while S. Luke is an eye- 
witness. 

At the close of the week spent by the Apostle at Troas, on the Sunday, 
SS. Paul and Luke proceeded to an evening Service for the breaking of 
bread. The place was an upper room, and the scene is vividly depicted 
and the action graphically described,—the many lamps, the prolonged dis- 
course, the drowsy boy, his alarming fall, the abrupt close of the Apostle’s 
sermon, the picking-up of the limp body, the promptitude of the preacher, _ 
the anxiety of the congregation, the Apostle’s tender solicitude’, the relief 
of the assembly at the lad’s revival. The Service being resumed, S, Paul 
broke the bread, and ate of it. 

Was this a Lord’s Supper?—The practice of the Corinthian community 
was ordained in all Pauline Churches; and the assemblage, the evening- 
meal’, the breaking of the bread, are all points of identification. The 
day was a solemn one, regarded very soon afterwards as the proper day 
for celebrations of the Supper: so Pliny’s Letter, the Didache, and Justin’s 


1'O Iladdos éwérecev abr@ xal cvvrepihaBivy elev Mi BopuBeiebe, Ac 20%. 
2 Teveduevos implies more than “ tasted,” we suppose. 
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_ Apology testify. The set discourse, implied by S:adéyecOar in contrast with 
_ @tAeiv, is also a feature of celebrations at a time when they come to be “ 
more fully described. Despite the slenderness of the threads, there need be a. 
little hesitancy in making an affirmative reply to the question’; and it may 
be taken that at Troas in the decade 50—60 A.D. the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated on the Sunday, in the evening, and called 1 «Ardows tod aprov, 
the Breaking of the Bread. 
In the light of this a step backward may be taken to Pentecostal days. 
S. Luke describes the life of the first converts at Jerusalem after the reception 
of the Paraclete by the Apostles as one of simplicity and gladness, in which 
the breaking of the bread was a regular and prominent feature, a part of their 
daily observance, and a witness to their fellowship. Now at Corinth not 
a generation later this xowwvia was sealed by joint participation in the 
breaking of the bread and the blessing of the cup at the Lord’s Supper, 
to which the phrase 7 xAaous Tod dprov was applied at Troas. The Lord’s 
Supper was a solemn rite worthy to be ranked with worship in the Temple, 
and would correspond to the latter as the new to the old in the devotions 
of Christians. Still further, the Latin Text of Codex Bezae has: et com- 


: municatione fractionis panis; and the Peshitto reads: in the breaking of the 
Eucharist. Both versions witness to an early conviction that “the breaking 
. of the bread” bore reference to the fulfilment of the Lord’s historical command 
; to repeat the Last Supper for His remembrance. The command was not so 
: 


quickly forgotten. 

It may be regarded as certain, therefore, that the second chapter of 
Acts closes with a reference to frequent celebrations of the Lord’s Supper 
at Jerusalem about 30 A.D. But the precise degree of their relationship 
to a common meal, if such there were, eludes the grasp in the paucity of 
evidence. Later Corinthian and Troadian usage might suggest a social meal, 
to which each contributed his share, at some stage of which a cake of bread 
and a cup of wine were set apart for blessing and distribution. There may 
have been much individual initiative in the conduct of the Service: of set 
formulae and ordained officials there might be few in those early days. To 
us, all is speculation until the middle of the first century, except for a few 
general facts and principles. 





1 Professor Knowling mentions that the Peshitto renders xAdoat prov (Ac 207) by “‘to break the 
Eucharist”: Zxfositor’s Greek Testament, 1900: Vol. ii. ad locum. So also at Ac 2®. 












As in the lower stages of organic pea Werke the fusichieian 
organism are performed by any and every part, so the Church of | hy 
was at the first a comparatively homogeneous body. In process of de 
velopment, the organism becomes more and more differentiated; this 
member performs this office and that organ has that function. Similarly _ 
the Church gradually and irrevocably became articulate, in obedience to 
those inward vital impulses wherein might be felt rather than seen the 
moulding activity of the Holy Spirit, shaping the Church towards its ideal 
and predestined form. 

One more passage of Acts may be mentioned, describing how S. Paul, 
in critical peril on board ship off Malta, cheered the crew by eating bread 
before them. In his “8-text,’ Dr Blass inserts after éo@iew the words: 
émdidovs Kal jyiv, on somewhat small evidence, suggesting a celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Whether this be so or not, the circumstances were 
exceptional, and the only valuable inference to be made, were it certainly 
a celebration which is narrated, would perhaps be a testimony to the power 
of the Eucharist for consolation and fortification in times of extreme 
exhaustion and peril. 

Other references to the Lord’s Supper may be surmised in various parts 
of the Epistles of S. Paul. For instance, in the exhortation: 77 mpocevy7 
mpooKkaptepeite, ypnyopodvtes ev adn év evxapiotia, Mpocevyduevor Gua Kal 
mept jpov, it may be that evyapiotia, enclosed between mpocevyn and 
mpocevxec Oa, implies the corporate expression of thanks such as was from ~ 
the first associated with the Eucharist. 

In conclusion the order of celebration of the Eucharist in the Pauline 
Churches of the latter half of the first century may have been very approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Weekly, in the evening, the Christian community, men and women, 
assembled, and partook of a common meal, the primary outward aim of 
which was not the satisfaction of appetite and the expression of goodwill, 
but the commemoration of their Saviour. A discourse might precede; then 
thanks were offered reverently by one of those present ; in the thanksgiving 
familiar short formulae might be incorporated; at the close all answered, 
Amen. The president stood to bless and break the bread, and to pour the- 
wine. These were then reverently partaken of by the congregation. The — 
kiss of peace may have been exchanged at some stage of the Service. . 
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§1. Tue EPISTLE OF S. CLEMENT OF ROME TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


S. Clement, Bishop of Rome at the end of the first century, is an early 
witness to the stability of the organisation of the Church, and to the 
estimate of the Eucharist which obtained at a time when the last Apostle 
was near his death. The only extant writing of his is the Epistle of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church, of which the occasion is unhappily 
similar to that of the first Pauline Epistle more than a generation earlier. 
The Epistle is not controversial: S. Clement in the name of his Church 
simply takes the Corinthians to task for their lawlessness and disorderliness. 
They had unwarrantably deposed certain presbyters, an act of wrong which 
the writer confidently assumes that the Corinthian community will recognise 
and redress. The writer sinks his personality and speaks only as the mouth- 
piece of a sister Church, already distinguished by that orderliness and 
regularity for which she has been famous ever since. 

Of the second extract, reprinted above, the keynote is: Ilavra rafeu. 
Under the Old Covenant offerings and ministrations were made and per- 
formed in a careful and orderly manner at appointed times. Different 
offerings and services were entrusted to different officials. The High 
Priest had his office, the Priests had their prescribed station, the Levites 
had their special ministrations; and “the layman was bound by the lay 
ordinances.” 

The third passage continues the argument of the first, and gives it 
its application. Every one should give thanks to God in his own degree, 
without transgression of the defined rule of his service. The various sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament were not offered everywhere, but only at 
_ Jerusalem, and even there in one place only; and moreover the sacrifice 
was inspected for blemish before it might be offered. Christians, under the 
New Covenant, have greater knowledge and greater responsibility. 

The first and last passages cited are examples of the lofty language 
_ to which S. Clement rises in a natural and effortless way: they are two 
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worship, the corporate thanksgiving to God, in which the Christian offerings 
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examples only out of a great number which might be selected almost at a 
random. , The first quotes the Trisagion, heard by Isaiah, as sung by the 
heavenly choir: so we also, assembling in harmony for the same service 
of praise, ought from one mouth to pray our God that we may be made 
“partakers of His great and glorious promises.” The last passage is a 
benediction of singular beauty and dignity, with which the Epistle proper 
closes. 

Such is the sense of the four excerpts; their bearing upon the Eucharist 


remains to be considered. The second and third are concerned with public 


and sacrifices are made. The New Testament has its sacrifices as well as the 
Old, and on this analogy S. Clement bases the advice on Church organisation 
and Church discipline. There begins to be shadowed forth a Church outside 
which there is no evidence of genuine Christianity, and an Eucharist 
outside which there is no evidence of genuine Worship. Confirmation of 
the attitude and tone of the Epistle relative to these matters will be dis- 
covered in nearly every passage hereafter to be cited from Ignatius down 
to Irenaeus. 

The Eucharist is offered by all at Rome, but all have not the same office 
to fulfil. Some take the lead in celebrations, presbyters endowed with 
a ministry not to be snatched from them at the caprice of the congregation 
for whom they serve ; the rest, the laymen, follow in due and orderly manner. 
The Corinthians will do well to follow this orderliness pleasing to God. The 
Eucharist is no haphazard occasion of thankful feelings, to be celebrated here 
or there, any time or anyhow, in any careless or perfunctory manner. The 
sacrifices of the Old Testament were sacred and solemn undertakings: in 
the New Testament is a Sacrifice more sacred and solemn than they; if © 
they were offered with reverent obedience to Divine ordinance, how much 
more this. 

The presbyters have, doubtless, other duties to perform at Rome and 
Corinth beside the celebration of the Christian Sacrifice, though S. Clement 
suggests none more important. The precise nature of the sacrificial aspect 
of the Eucharist cannot be discussed until the coordination of witness is 
attempted. At present it must suffice to point out S. Clement’s testimony 
that in whatever way the Eucharist is a Christian Sacrifice. 

_ Proper time, proper place, proper persons,—all these formalities suggest 
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proper forms of Service. The Epistle contains no explicit reference to 
liturgical forms, but S. Clement’s language, never failing in a lofty grace, 
rises more than once or twice in the closing chapters to such a sublime height 
of spiritual eloquence, that if it were not the recollection of liturgical prayers 
and praises, it must surely have been soon adopted for that purpose by some 
of the officers of the Corinthian Church. The first extract is one of the 
most wonderful of these splendid utterances. The Trisagion may well have 
been one of the earliest “gems of purest ray serene” adopted for permanent 
use in the Eucharistic Service. The Clementine Liturgy has it, in a form 
little altered : 
“Aywos, “Aytos, “Aytos, Kipios SaBawd: 
TIAjpns 6 ovpavds kai 4} yh Ths S0—ns Avrod: 
EvXoynros eis Tods aidvas. 

S. Clement implies that it was used in a Service of common praise, than 
which no other is known to have been held except the Eucharist. The 
fourth and last extract’ is a blessing such as would be used in dismissing the 
congregation at the close of an Eucharist. 





§ 2. THE EPISTLES OF S. IGNATIUS, BISHOP AND MARTYR 


The extant writings of S. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, are seven Epistles 
which are the residue after a thorough sifting by Bishop Lightfoot of the 
literature loosely attributed to the Martyr-Bishop. The five Epistles from 
which extracts have been printed above for use in the present Essay are 
universally acknowledged to be genuine copies of letters, written at the 
close of the first decade of the second century, by Ignatius whilst actually 
on his way through Asia to undergo martyrdom at Rome. The first 
three quoted were written from Smyrna, and the last two shortly after- 
wards from Troas. 


? Many other examples of possibly liturgical language might be given: for instance, 20, 29! dusdvrous 
xetpas alpovres, 33° rais iepais cal dudpuos xepoly, 35, 38 radra ody wdvra ef Avbrod Exovres delhouev 
kara mwdvra edyaporeiy Airg- @ % déta els rovs alGvas ray alévwr duty, 43°, 507, 58°, 59>—61, 65%. 
Space forbids to enter into an analysis of them. It may be added with regard to the early ‘‘ Clementine ” 
Homily that the thankfulness, which has its corporate expression in the Eucharist, is considered by the 
preacher to be one of the principal traits of the Christian character: 18 xal qyuets ody yerweOa éx roy 
etxapicrotvrwv, Tov Sedovhevkitwr Te eg, xal wh éx Tay Kpwouévwy doeBGv. The sermon ends with a 
doxology, and may have been read at a celebration of the Eucharist. 
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The writer throws the whole weight of his Sabsaintty SCC 
and approaching martyr’s death, into the scales on the side oft > ; 
and BeBaiwors. With a confidence in the possession of the truth wee ty 
leads him into the boldest language, he urges the vital and inseveralliog’ Ai 
connexion between faith and life, doctrine and discipline, a connexion as 
intimate as that of mind and body in the economy of man. The Church, © 
with its Baptism and its Eucharist and its common life, stayed by Bishops 
and Priests and Deacons, built on the foundation of the Apostles, JESUS 
Christ Himself the corner-stone,—such is the framework of Christian life 
on earth to Ignatius. 

The letters of Ignatius do not defy analysis in any sense, but analysis 
is no great help to their better understanding. Like the character of the 
Saint, his utterances are passionate and mystical. His glowing enthusiasm 
extends to every part of the spiritual welfare of mankind. His dying 
ambition is to advance a little further the salvation of the individual Soul 
and the consummation of the collective Church. 

The points of the extracts may be shortly suggested as follows: 

a. “Those outside the Church lack the Divine bread.” The main 
reference here is to the nutritive aspect of the Eucharist as food for 
the spirit. The sacrificial implication of @vcvacTHpiov is not pressed, for in 
dealing with the sacrificial aspect Langues possibly metaphorical is best set 
aside. 

6. “Assemble more frequently for thanksgiving and praise to God.” 
It is hardly likely that evyapuotia @eod can mean anything but the Eucha- 
ristic Service of the Lord’s Supper’. Compare with this the injunctions 
in Magn. 4. 

c. The broken “bread-cake” of the Eucharist is the token and bond of 
unity ; furthermore, it cures the sickness of the sinful soul, by imparting 
to it eternal life in JESUS Christ. 

d. The Church with its organisation of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, 
is the abode of the pure in heart. “4 

e. “Recruit yourselves in faith and love, the very Flesh and Blood of a 
Jesus Christ.” This is one of Ignatius’ fearless metaphors which he does — 






























1 Dr Plummer, in his article on “ Lord’s Supper” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, considers that 
evxapuria has here no specific sense, but implies no more than general giving of thanks to God. We 
have ventured to differ from his decision. 





: cruple to Saiepioy in addressing Churchmen thoroughly familiar with 
Eucharistic practice and Eucharistic doctrine. 

ff “TI would eat the Divine bread which is Flesh of Christ, and drink 
- His Blood, which is incorruptible love.” Here, as elsewhere, it hardly needs 
mention that theological analysis is far from Ignatius’ thoughts. He writes 
in perfect freedom with confidence of a sympathetic hearing which would 
ensure his not being misunderstood. 

g. An emphatic assertion of the oneness and oneliness of the Church 
and the Sacrament. There is one Food, one Shrine, one Bishop with his 
Presbytery and Diaconate. To act in accordance with this Dispensation is 
to act cata @ecor. 

4. Men stay away from the Eucharist because they do not believe it 
to be the Flesh of Christ, the same which suffered and was raised. The 
word Eucharist is used in two technical senses; the second highly technical, 
because it denotes the consecrated elements. The second usage will be 
seen to be quite established in Justin’s day. 

k. Let the Eucharist be celebrated only with the authority of the Bishop 
or his Vicar. Apart from him also Baptism is not valid, nor holding of 
love-feasts. 

To sum up the several heads, the Service designated Eucharist by 
Ignatius and forming the centre of Church life has to do with the eating 
and drinking of the Flesh and Blood of Christ, the former identified with 
broken bread ; the Eucharist of Syria, Asia, and Italy is therefore the Lord’s 
Supper of the days of S. Paul, and the Breaking of Bread of Pentecostal 
times. 

It is not necessary to draw out a sequence of deductions from the 
nine extracts briefly commented upon; they speak for themselves; and 
their fervour puts criticism out of court. The last three are most significant, 
and the technical uses of evyapiotia already noted, along with the Johannine 
touch in the substitution of oap£ for edpa, are especially noteworthy. A few 
general remarks may, however, be not altogether out of place. 

To Ignatius’ mind unsound doctrine leads to unsound conduct; and his 
view may be considered to have been justified in the history of the Catholic 
Church, which was compelled to define and describe the Way of Life. At 
the opening of the second century there were already some to deny that 
the bread and cup were the Flesh and Blood of Christ; and there were 
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those who forgot that these sacred Gifts might not be dispensed xc 
the Church as organised by the Apostles. Ignatius strenuously 
these errors of belief and practice. He sees in the Eucharist, with its one 
bread which is the Flesh of Christ, the true and only bond of union, the 
true and only food for the soul. The proper and valid celebration of this 
sacred Feast is of the utmost importance: thereby the powers of evil are 
overcome. The heavenly Food belongs only to those within the shrine: 
it is a boon to the pure in heart. The sacrifice which seems implied in 
O@vovacrnpiov repeated three or four times is not defined; nor again is the 
memorial aspect of the Eucharist brought forward. The thanksgiving aspect 
is everywhere present, latent in the name itself. 

But it must not be forgotten that these farewell letters are not balanced 
discourses on aspects of the Eucharist. They are the desperately earnest 
exhortations of a Martyr-Bishop full of the conviction expressed by the | 
Apostle whose influence he has felt: Tlasdia, éoxyatn @pa éoriv. What 
may be learned from them about the Eucharist is in a considerable degree 
that which at the hour needed re-enforcement. What the Churches did not 
forget, S. Ignatius did not need to tell them of. 
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§ 3. THE LETTER OF PLINY TO TRAJAN 


This letter, written by the Governor of Bithynia to the Emperor of 
Rome early in the second century’, contains an account, derived by the 
former from two deaconesses, of the two occasions on which Christian 
communities regularly assembled together, for religious and social purposes, 
in the northern part of the Asiatic peninsula. 

Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on the passage concerned may be summarised 
thus: stato die, Sunday: carmen, set form of words: znvicem, antiphonally : 
sacramento, an oath like the military one: rursus, later in the day: ad 
capiendum cibum, the meal was discontinued in accordance with the im- 
perial edict against clubs. 

It is beyond doubt that a solemn Service for which Christians assembled 
on a fixed day, before dawn, for worship of Christ and for that only, and at 
which they pledged themselves in God’s sight to purity of life—it is beyond 
reasonable doubt that this is the Eucharist. 


1 Trajan reigned g8—117 A.D. See Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius, Vol. i. p. 50. 
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- The social meal in the evening may be the agape. If so, it is distinct 
aay the Eucharist. The two are mentioned as distinct services by Ignatius, 
so we think, in his Epistle to the Smyrnaeans. There appears little reason for 
connecting the two at the beginning of the second century. 


§ 4. THE EPISTLE OF THE SMYRNAEANS ON THE MARTYRDOM 
OF POLYCARP 


The martyrdom of the Bishop of Smyrna who was a younger friend 
of Ignatius is assigned by Bishop Lightfoot in his great edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers to the year 155. The passage printed among our mate- 
rials for its liturgical form comes from the kernel of the narrative, and 
cannot be much later than the event described. 

The lofty language suggests reminiscences of corporate worship, and 
though the words: év t@ wornpiw tod Xpiotod Lov eis avdotacw lwijs 
aiwmviov vruyis te Kal cdparos, relate to the cup of suffering which the 
Lord drank to its dregs, yet it is notable that apart from their context 
they should apply with exact propriety to the cup of the Eucharist ; and 
the salvation of soul and body is implied, which Irenaeus considers to be 
secured by the sacramental efficacy of the Eucharist. It is more pertinent 
to observe the grouping of epithets in that rhythm of surpassing beauty 
which characterises the great Liturgies of the Church: of this, 6 awevdnys 
Kat adnOivdos Peds, and wept mwavtrwv Lé aivda, Le evrAoya@, Le Sokalw dia 
Tod aiwviov Kal érrovpaviov ’Apyvepéws "LHEOT Xpicrod, are two examples 
only. These beautiful coronals of words suggest the use of crystallised forms 
in the Services of the Smyrnaean Church; and if the evidence is slight, it is 
worth while to have inspected them’. 


§ 5. THE EPITAPH OF AVIRCIUS 


This inscription, composed by a Phrygian Bishop of the second century, 
during his lifetime, conducts to the haunt of early dissenting revivals. | 

Dr Ramsay points out the esoteric and exoteric sides of this biography : 

1 The prayer recalls the Eucharistic sections of the Didache, especially in the case of the following 


characteristic words: wavroxpdrwp, rais, rarip, éml-yrwors, xricis, eddoyeiv, fw, alwvios. A comparison 
with the Clementine Liturgy would be interesting. 
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its terms would be clear to the Christian, but Cocky enigmatic 
Pagan’. To the latter the “elect city” is Hieropolis, to the former the N e 
Jerusalem. The King and Queen whom Avircius beheld at Rome appea 
to be the State and the Church, represented by the Emperor and HE 
Roman Church. The “bright seal” recalls several passages of the Apoca- — 
lypse: the idea occurs more than once in the early “Clementine” Homily. 
Finally, the follower of S. Paul describes how Faith gave ‘IXOYZ to her 
friends for abiding food, and with bread bestowed mingled wine*. Bearing 
in mind the mystic meaning of the Fish, there is the most certain allusion to 
the Eucharist. He who was born of a pure Virgin is given to the faithful 
for daily bread. 








§ 6. THE DIDACHE (TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES) 


The bearing of this anonymous document, of which the discovery dates 
back nearly twenty years, upon the primitive Eucharist is of such importance 
as to warrant an especially full discussion of the nature and value of its 
testimony. The general questions of the date, origin, and significance of the 
Didache will therefore be re-opened, despite the considerable mass of work 
which has been expended already by more competent hands than ours. 

A cursory inspection of the Didache marks it a duplex composition’, the 
result of affixing a manual of Christian devotion and discipline to the revision ; 
of a Jewish manual of moral instruction, called “The Two Ways.” With 
the appearance of the latter elsewhere as an incorporated document we have 
not to do here; it is the distinctly Christian appendix which concerns the 
Eucharist. The whole work displays a Judaistic bent, and could hardly issue 
from minds of any but Jewish cast. - 

The precise locality of the origin of the Didache may be characterised in 
two respects from internal evidence. The permission to use warmed water at 


te i es ee 


1 See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Vol. ii. p. 722 et seq. The epitaph is discussed by 
Bp Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, Vol. i. Pt 2, p. 480 et seq. 

2 The contention of Harnack on the use of bread and water only in Eucharistic Services of the 
second century has met with little favour. His tractate, Brot und Wasser: die eucharistischen Elemente 
bei Justin, published in Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. 7, Pt 2, was formally answered by Zahn, 
Brot und Wein im Abendmahi der alten Kirche, 1892. 

3 See the elaborate edition by Dr Rendel Harris, Zhe Teaching of the Apostles, London, 1887, 
which has been used for Appendix E. 
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s scatterec ope the kite aed was gathered together to become one, 


Thy Kingdom,” by its allusion to upland cornfields, has been considered to 
point to a source other than Egypt, for which a case could be made’. This 
conclusion is supported by the omission of the words érdvw tov dpéwv in the 
Egyptian recension made by the pseudo-Athanasius in De Virginitate. 
Despite the primitive simplicity of the Didache, its peculiarities of doctrine 
and ritual indicate a circulation in regions remote from the main streams of 
Catholic development, probably within a circle of Jewish Christian com- 
munities in some backwater of religious progress. To these considerations 
must be added the view which we have felt constrained to take, that the 
Didache was intended mainly for private use, or for a use foreshadowing that 
said to have been found for it by S. Athanasius, namely, the instruction 
of catechumens. Dr Sanday’s opinion recently expressed would seem to 
afford the best answer to the requirements of the question of locality: 
The Eucharistic prayers in the Didache had their origin somewhere in 
Eastern Palestine (Peraea) or in Syria’. 

The end of the first century is not perhaps too early a date for the 
Eucharistic prayers*. They have a strikingly Johannine tone, -and this is 
ascribed by Dr Sanday to the perpetuation near Jerusalem of oral teaching of 
S. John’s, previously to and independently of the Gospel and Epistles of the 
Apostolic Theologian. Many examples of Johannine touches have been 
collected by Dr Schaff, and the list may be considerably extended; in 
particular, the Eucharistic prayers display a train of Johannine words, phrases 
and concepts. Careful scrutiny of the quotations from the Gospels imbedded 
in the Didache gives good reason to think that whilst the first Gospel was 
probably in the compiler’s hands, the third Gospel was not before him, and 
still less the second. Of six passages which at first sight seem to come from 
the first or third Gospels indifferently, closer examination shows that five are 


1 The analogy of the Didache has been employed in English: ‘ All Christen men be one mysticall 
body of Christe, as the breadde is made of many graynes,” quoted in one of Mr Vernon Staley’s books. 

2 The Pilot, June 23, 1900. 

® The Eucharistic discipline may conceivably be of rather later date than the prayers: it is necessary 
to point this out, but the whole will be assumed to belong to the beginning of the second century. 
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There is no clear trace, ice of Lucan, nor or vale or Patlline it 
The Johannine vein may be entirely due to reminiscence of oral 4 i 
S. Matthew’s Gospel had a great prevalence in Palestine in the first'c century; 
and so the crude simplicity of the later part of the Didache, both of its ‘ae 
theology and of its discipline, which favours its ascription to the brief era of a 
the Christian prophets at the dividing of the first two centuries, may be 
allowed to assign a date almost as early as 100 A.D. to the document as a — 
whole. In any case, it must be allowed to represent first century teaching 
and practice, and in so far justifies its ambitious title, 7 Away?) trav dedexa 
*Atroc rondo. 

Although there can be no doubt about the identification of the Eucharist, 
with which the ninth, tenth and fourteenth sections are concerned, with the 
Breaking of Bread and the Lord’s Supper, yet the first two of these sections 
are concerned with thanksgiving to the exclusion of any direct reference to 
the Last Supper or to the Saviour’s Cross or to His Body and Blood. There 
can be no doubt, because the broken bread and the cup are here; an accom- 
panying or enveloping social meal is suggested ; the service is on “the Lord’s 
own day”; it is practically called the Breaking of Bread («Xdcare dprov, 14) 
as well as the Eucharist. Moreover it is a pure offering, open to the baptized 
faithful only, and after the discipline of self-examination or confession ; it is 
the seal of brotherly concord. 

A review of these points of divergence and convergence shows that the 
divergences are all of omission, and the omissions are conspicuous in the 
prayers of the ninth and tenth sections; the fourteenth section has nothing 
in it to occasion difficulty in the identification of the Service. If the omissions 
can be satisfactorily explained, all will be well; for to base a positive theory 
on them is possibly a leaning upon a hollow reed. 

Probably the manual throughout presents a brief outline of that with 
which it professes to deal. The prayers and thanksgivings terminated by 
doxologies are extremely short, and few in number. Towards the close of 
the tenth section they become mere ejaculations : ‘Ocavva ré @e@d Aaveis... 
Mapay aa, a perplexing phenomenon, for it seems to betoken not the end_ 





























1 In the face of the almost certain acquaintance of the author of the Didache with the first Gospel, | 
Harnack’s suggestion that he used the Gospel according to the Egyptians is rather like insisting that 
a man possibly has silver in his left pocket when he almost certainly has gold in his right. 
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lation of the manual within its domain may have made it desirable that the 
most sacred parts of the Service should not be put on record. Some such 


_ jealous guardianship of a pearl of great price is indicated by the adoption 


of the Lord’s warning: Mz dare 7d Gyiov trois xvolv. To this topic a return 
will presently be made. 

One more consideration may be recalled. The use of ody at the beginning 
of the fifteenth section, it has been remarked by editors, implies that it was 
for the preservation of the purity of the Eucharistic sacrifice that Bishops and 
Deacons were to be chosen worthy of the Lord. These with the Prophets 
were to superintend the offerings, and though the latter held the higher rank, 
they were bound by stringent regulations: such was the strength of Church 
discipline in the realm of the Didache. 

These preliminary considerations make it practically certain that the 
Evyapioria of the Didache is the Lord’s Supper of S. Paul and the Eucharist 
of the Catholic Church. The main problem is now the significance of the 
prayers of the ninth and tenth sections, in the light of the provisional 
hypotheses already sketched ; the passages will first be examined in greater 
detail. 

In the ninth section, the cup precedes the bread, but the inversion loses 
most of its point when towards the close of the section the more usual order 
is encountered: pndels 5 hayérw nde miétw, xré. The order thus seems 
to have little significance for the writer, and this is more characteristic of a 
collection of instructions and devotions for private use than of a book of 
common prayer. The occurrence of duzredos in the first prayer points to 
wine as the contents of the cup, in return for which thanks are given to 
the Father for the Revelation through His Servant Jesus. The bread is 
broken from one piece, and over it thanks are given for the manifestation of 
life and knowledge through the same Servant. To this is added a prayer for 
the Church, that it may be gathered into one as the grains were gathered 
into one loaf of bread. 

In the tenth section, prayers of thanksgiving to God are found, to be used 
after the meal, for His gifts of knowledge and faith and immortality granted 
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through Christ, and not only for spiritual nourishment but also for bodily 
food. Then ensues a prayer for the preservation and consummation of the 
Church, followed by short and simple deprecations. The last leave a vivid 
impression of impending solemnity: Ei rus ayus éorw, épyécOw: ef tus ove 
gor, petavoecita. Mapav a@a. ’Awjv. And yet only a regulation about 
Prophets follows. 

The next three sections deal with Prophets, true and false; but in the 
fourteenth section an abrupt return to the Eucharist is made. On Sundays 
the meeting is to be held for breaking bread and giving thanks. Those who 
attend are to have confessed their sins so that their offering may be pure, and 
quarrels must have been settled. Then follows the passage from Malachi, so 
often quoted in Christian writers of the second and third centuries to display 
the realisation in the Eucharist of the pure sacrifice which will be offered to 
God not by the Jews only but throughout the world. 

The seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions’ contains a recension 
of the Didache, and it is of interest to enumerate the principal developments 
and divergences which present themselves in the later work. A textual 
analysis of the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sections of the book of the 
Constitutions in their relation to the ninth and tenth of the Didache will 
be found in the last Appendix: the results of the comparison may be 
summarised as follows. 

The two prayers of thanksgiving for the cup and broken bread of the 
Didache are merged in one long prayer of the Constitutions, introduced by: 
“Concerning the Eucharist say thus.” The prayer contains a thankoffering 
for salvation vouchsafed in the Incarnation and Passion, and in it is inserted 
the supplication for the Church from the Didache; in this latter occurs a 
reference to the bread, which otherwise is not mentioned. The prayer closes 
with thanksgiving for the precious Body and Blood of JEsus Christ, “of which 
we consummate these antitypes,” proclaiming His Death in obedience to His 
command. The ensuing regulations which terminate the section are fuller 
than in the Didache; they are partly connected with the unlawful partici- 
pation in the Mysteries, by accident or design, of the audnros, who has not ' 
been baptized. . — 

The next section of the Constitutions opens with the words pera 5€ tay 



































1 “The Apostolic Constitutions are the work of the pseudo-Ignatius, and were compiled in Antioch 
or its neighbourhood in the latter half of the fourth century”: Brightman, Liturgies, Vol. i. p. xxix. — 
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peradnyw changed from the pera 8é 7d éurdAnoOfvar of the Didache. The 
prayer is richer in thought and expression than its archetype: thanks are 
offered for the Gifts vouchsafed through JESUS: prayers are renewed for the 
Church: and at the close the old ejaculations are retained, such as “ Maran 
atha,” “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” The invitation follows in a slightly 
expanded form: “If any is holy, let him come; if any is not, let him repent 
and become so.” The reader’s expectation is aroused and disappointed, as 
in the Didache: merely a regulation follows, that to Presbyters only is the 
offering of thanks to be entrusted. 

The development arising in the thirtieth section of the Constitutions will 
be best displayed by a translation: 

“On the resurrection-day of the Lord, called the Lord’s Day, assemble 
without fail, giving thanks to God and confessing His beneficence towards us 
through Christ in delivering us from ignorance, error, and bonds; so that your 
sacrifice may be blameless and acceptable to God who said of His universal 
Church: In every place shall be offered to Me incense and a pure sacrifice ; 
for a great King am I, saith the Lord Almighty, and My Name is wonderful 
among the nations.” 

The growth seems quite normal; the simplicity of the Didache has 
become less crude; the motives for thankfulness are more clear; and it is 
noticeable that the old title of the Breaking of Bread has dropped out. 

On the whole, the changes introduced into the Didache are in the 
directions of richer language and fuller theology, coupled with greater reserve. 
Epithets are often doubled, and sometimes trebled, in the style of the great 
Liturgies, for instance, that in the following book of the Constitutions. The 
Passion, Death, Resurrection and Glorification of the Lord have come to 
occupy their proper supreme position. Christ is God and Man, the Incarnate 
Word, the Saviour, whose precious Blood purchased the Church. The 
infant faith of the Didache has become the adult doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, and the Sacraments. The ecclesiastical system is 
fully articulate; the Presbyters celebrate; the sacred Service is withheld 
from the catadpovntns, to the exclusion of curious onlookers. 

The principle and practice of reserve are so directly inculcated, that the 
Seventh Book must belong to an earlier epoch or to other circumstances than 
the Eighth in which a full Liturgy is made public. Moreover it is not the 
Presbyters who are addressed but laymen, perhaps catechumens. There 
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appears, then, a perplexing dilemma, unless the forms of §§ 25, 26 are for lay 
use, to be said privately, like the forms provided in the many modern manuals 
of instruction or devotion. The faithful is bidden to display his thankfulness 
“in the matter of the Eucharist,” that is to say, for the Gifts vouchsafed him 
in that Service; and this preliminary act of thankfulness is to be followed by 
a like act after participation. 

It would surely be a violent assumption which could maintain that the 
very nature and purpose of the Eucharistic Prayers of the Didache was 
radically changed when they were incorporated into the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions. Such a transformation is not made easier to understand when it is 
remembered that S. Athanasius, the Father of Orthodoxy, recommended the 
Didache to his catechumens’. We venture to urge, therefore, that the 
Didache does not contain a form of celebration of the Eucharist, but a set of 
thanksgiving prayers for silent use thereat by the lay members of the Church. 
The thanksgivings of § 9 are for the cup and bread, in anticipation of their 
reception ; those of § 10 are for the Gifts then already received*®. The co- 
existing richness and poverty of the Didache become thus intelligible, 
especially when the dread of exposing holy things to the desecration of “dogs” 
is also taken into account. Whether this jealous guardianship of the sacred 
treasures of the Church, savouring as it does of Jewish exclusiveness, was 
entirely justifiable or not, need not be considered here; the fact, however, 
possesses significance’. 

It is natural that the Didache should convey little precise information on 
the higher aspects of the Eucharist, if the hypothesis of reserve is accepted. 
The incidental use of @vcia three times in § 14 hints at unveiled treasures 
of knowledge and grace, revered as they were concealed. In conclusion, 
without entering into further speculation the plain and direct testimony of 
the Didache may be summarised. The Eucharist was “enshrined” in a social 


1 Schaff, Zhe Oldest Church Manual: an interesting and encyclopaedical work. 

2 According to the view adopted, evxapiria and evxapwreiv will have specific or general meanings 
in the various places of their occurrence. The final injunction of § 10: Trois 5¢ mpophrats émerpérere 
etxaporeiv boa Gédovcw, is difficult to understand from the point of view adopted; it would seem to 
imply that the prayers were offered by a president. 

% There is some resemblance here to the conclusions of Dr dalnce, Introduction to the New 
Testament, 1888, p. 616, as regards the exhibition of reserve in the Didache; but up to now we 
cannot share his belief that ‘‘ the Eucharist proper is not treated of before the fourteenth chapter.” 





F ats ark Snag Siders, after  Selil with thanksgiving ; the cele- 
brants were officers carefully elected from among a congregation of pure- 
hearted men; clergy and laity strove mea and always to offer a pure 
sacrifice in the sacred Feast. 


THE EUCHARIST IN JUSTIN 


The personal importance of Justin has been already urged, and the 
apologetic aim of his writings renders them especially serviceable because 
of their expository character. The First Apology and the Dialogue with 
Trypho contain several passages concerned with the celebration and doctrine 
of the Eucharist. Written before the close of the first half of the second 
century, they may be presumed to represent both the Roman and the 
Asiatic practices and beliefs at the opening of that century, for Justin 
was familiar with both East and West, and what he describes has nowhere 
the appearance of innovation. A professedly apologetic work cannot be 
reformatory or revolutionary ; from its very nature it expounds and defends 
that which is already in settled existence. 

The First Apology is addressed to the uninitiated Pagan; the Dialogue 
appeals to the adherent of the Old Testament, and so has a Judaic 
colour. The absence of the specific, the presence of the bare elements 
and principles of Christian ritual and creed, are to be expected; Justin 
cannot write all he knows and feels; still less can he be supposed to 
expound the entire conscious consciousness of the Church. The extracts 
are simple and direct, adapted to readers who on the one hand were ignorant 
or misinformed about the rudiments of Christianity, or who on the other 
hand were by birth and education prejudiced in favour of Judaism. 

In the Apology, as a reference to the materials will show, two forms 
of celebration are recounted, the one slightly special as being post- 
baptismal, but not differing essentially from the second, the normal weekly 
Eucharist. 

In the former, united prayers are offered for the neophyte immediately 
after his Baptism and introduction to the community. The brethren then 
salute him and each other with a kiss. A cake of bread and a cup of 
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wine-and-water are then placed before the president, who pee as 
through the names of the Son and Holy Spirit, and gives thanks for His — 

gifts. At the close of this long and solemn prayer the congregation 
responds: Amen. Then deacons distribute the consecrated bread and wine- 

and-water to those present, who partake of them; to the absent, their 

portion is conveyed. Only the baptized, who maintain a pure life, re- — 
ceive the Eucharistic food. 

In the latter, a general assemblage is formed on Sunday ; and the 
Apostolic or Prophetic scriptures are read “as time allows.” The reader — 
is other than the president, who preaches on what has been read. Then 
all rise to their feet and prayer is offered up like that of the post-baptismal 
celebration. The solemn prayer at an end, bread is set before the president, 
and wine-and-water; and the Service then proceeds as already described. 
The president, don Svvayis avr@, utters prayers and thanksgivings, and the 
people answer: Amen. Every one receives a share of the consecrated 
elements, and partakes reverently; to those not present they are carried 
by the hands of the deacons. A collection is made, to be lodged with 
the president, so that he may disburse the fund for the benefit of the sick 
and needy. 

Such is the gist of the double account. of ssicbiatain of the Eucharist 
presented by Justin to the Roman Empire. The Eucharist is identical with 
the Lord’s Supper, for in the context Justin describes the Institution: Its 
main features are familiar because largely similar to the English Communion 
Service; there is the reading, the sermon, the general prayer and thanks- 
giving, the bread, the mixed cup, the consecration, the distribution, the 
participation ; and, at some stage or other, the collection. The orderliness 
of the Service is apparent, though the president is allowed elasticity. Its 
corporate character is beautifully realised in graphic touches like: «owas 
evyds, pirypate aoraloucba, erevpnuncavtos wavTos Tod Aaod, amotapeOa 
xown mwdavtes. The solemnity of the Service is discerned in the prayer in 
the threefold Name, and in the assertion of the sacredness of the consecrated 
bread and wine-and-water. There is a formal invocation of the Divine 
blessing to make the elements Eucharist. | 

One or two notes on the language may be added. Probably 6 rpoeoras 
is used to describe the celebrant for simplicity’s sake, though the technical 
term dsdxovor is retained for those whose office is subordinate. To the pagan 
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ope sould “ less intelligible to express that for which mpoeoras 
acted valli. The phrases iSwp kai olvos and bdwp Kal xpaua for the 
contents of the cup have been considered strange; but Justin’s purpose 
is to enforce the fact that the cup was mixed, the contents being water 
together with ordinary drinking-wine, in contrast with the Mithraic cup of 
water only which he mentions later. The qualification: 60m Stvayis adre, 
witnesses to a certain elasticity of liturgical forms ; the Eucharistic Uses have 
not yet appeared in their full and perfect beauty. 

Justin’s description of celebrations of the Eucharist recapitulates much 
that has been seen to exist in earlier days and in various places. The 
sermon recalls S. Paul at Troas; the thanksgiving is prominent in the 
Didache; the bread and wine carry the mind back to Corinth. So far as 
our knowledge goes, there is no essential feature in which this Service 
differs, except by greater fulness, from those of which there is distinct 
but fragmentary evidence at Jerusalem, A.D. 30; at Corinth, A.D. 50; 
at Troas, A.D. 60; in Peraea, A.D. 100; in Bithynia, A.D. 110; and in 
Phrygia, A.D. 100+. Other passages of Justin will be found to declare 
that the celebrations are to be conducted by proper persons; and more 
than once Justin declares that the Eucharist is celebrated universally, over 
the whole earth. 

After the outward form, Justin’s testimony to the inward significance 
of the Eucharist awaits examination. Towards the middle of the second 
extract will be found words which may be translated: 

“We do not receive these things as ordinary bread and ordinary drink, but 





as so 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, the food! made Eucharist 
being incarnated by word of God, by prayer of word from Him 
took both flesh and blood is both Flesh and Blood 
for our salvation, of that JESUS who was incarnated.” 


1 From which by change blood and flesh of ours are nourished. 


Justin is here speaking of two parallel and analogous processes. The first 
is the unique change by which the Son of God assumed flesh and blood, the 
agency or mediation being a word of God. The second is the regular 
change by which the bread and wine (ordinary food which our bodies 
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digest) become Christ’s Flesh and Blood, the agency or mediation being  —_ 
prayer of a word derived from Him. z. 

The passage is not thus understood by Harnack. He explains xara 
petaBorjvy to mean that “the holy food, like all nourishment, is com- 
pletely transformed into our flesh; but what Justin has in view here is 
most probably the body of the resurrection.” We have rather seen in the 
words of the xara peraSorny clause a vigorous assertion of the fact that the 
bread and wine before consecration are ordinary, natural and physical food. 
The balance of the analogy instituted by Justin is more complete if this 
sense of the words is taken; and the interpretation adopted is borne out by 
strikingly similar statements in Irenaeus, which may be brought forward 
at once. The economic change induced by consecration is summed up by 
the later writer thus: @s yap ao ys aptos mpochauBavopevos thy érixdnow 
Tod Qeod, odxéte Kowds Aptos éativ, adr evyapioria, and here the epithets 
amo ys and xowos express precisely the same fact in relation to the bread 
as the phrase in Justin: é& js alwa nai cdpKes kata petaBorgy tpépovTat 
jpo@v. Still more exactly is the parallelism in the manner of asserting the 
merely and truly physical character of the bread before the Invocation seen 
in the words: secundum nos, occurring in Irenaeus’ account of the Insti- 
tution: eum qui ex creatura est panis; calicem similiter, qui est ex ea 
creatura, quae est secundum nos. 

Harnack is certainly right when he proceeds to say that Justin regards 
the economy of the Eucharist as parallel to the economy of the Incarnation. 
The great truth here begins to be consciously realised and explicitly stated 
that the sacrament of the Eucharist has its origin, analogue, and efficacy 
in and through the supreme Sacrament of the Incarnation. The teaching | 
is still more clear in Irenaeus, and it may without exaggeration be called a 
corner-stone of Catholic Theology. 

Sunday is proved by the Apologist to possess a special fitness as the 
regular day of celebration of the Eucharist. It is the first of days: the 
day when God produced order out of chaos: the day, moreover, of the 
Lord’s Resurrection. There is great propriety, he urges, in holding the 
Eucharist on this best of days,—a powerful testimony to Justin’s estimate 
of the place of the Sacrament in the Christian life. In this way Eucharistic 


1 History of Dogma, Eng. Trans., Vol. i. p. 211 n. 1. 
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gladness is associated with the Creation and the Resurrection; and there 
is suggested that the thought of Christus Consummatus as well as of 
Christus Patiens is included within the sphere of ideas which the Eucharist 
should make arise in the mind. 

Among the many aspects of the Eucharist, the more solemn, according 

_to a convenient misuse of the word, are perforce withheld from the pagan 
public; it is to his Jewish readers that Justin can best display the fulness of the 
truth. In the third extract printed above, from the Dialogue with Trypho, 
he writes that the meal-offering made by those cleansed from leprosy was 
a type of the bread of the Eucharist, “which JESUS Christ our Lord 
prescribed to be made (offered) for a memorial of His Passion on behalf 
of men cleansed in soul from all evil.” The passage is somewhat involved in 
style, but the sense is unmistakable. The Lord prescribed the consecrated 

| bread, 0 dpros rijs evyapiotias, to be offered as a thanksgiving sacrifice to 

| God for cleansing from the leprosy of sin by the Lord’s Passion. This 
sacrificial side of the Eucharist is made by the Apologist the occasion of 
an appeal to a type of mind saturated with sacrificial conceptions; but it 
cannot be assumed lightly that the Apologist, in a zeal to be all things 
to all men, has gone beyond the truth. The sacrificial teaching embodied 
in Justin’s writings and repeated by Irenaeus forms an organic part of the 
consistent scheme of doctrine to which the Church awakened gradually under 
the necessity of self-preservation in the presence of the attacks of paganism, 
the canker of heresy, and the loving effort by all good means to win souls 
through herself to God. 

The two reasons for Eucharistic thankfulness here pee to the Jewish 
world are those already given to the Pagan world; they link themselves 
to the Creation and the Resurrection. The Lord’s Passion and Death are 
regarded as leading to “the complete overthrow of principalities and powers.” 
Justin then returns to “the sacrifices offered by us,” and quotes Malachi’s 
message that God demands and will have a new and pure Sacrifice offered 
over the whole world'. This pure sacrifice is the Eucharist. 

The fourth extract, from Justin’s colloquy with the typical Jew, follows 





1 Harnack says: ‘* Malachi i 11 demanded a solemn Christian sacrifice,” and assigns the influence 
of this verse a place among four causes of which the sacrificial view was the effect in the second 
century. See History of Dogma, Eng. Trans., i. 209 n. 2. The text, however, is used, here and else- 
where, to indicate God’s demand not for a sacrifice, but for its purity. 
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upon a quotation from Isaiah, applied to the bread which the ond co) 
to be offered (zrovetv) for a memorial of His Incarnation, effected for the ; 
of the souls which should benefit by His Passion; and to the cup which He ~ 
prescribed to be offered with thanksgiving for a memoridl of His Blood. 

In the next citation the sacrifices of the Old Testament are contrasted — 
with the Eucharistic sacrifice of the New, to wit, the bread and cup offered. 2 
by the Christian faithful the world over. Here again the supreme place 
of the Eucharist in the Christian life is made plain; the ubiquity of its f 
celebration measures its claim upon the love of every Christian community. ; 
The nature of the sacrifice is defined more clearly; it consists in prayers ; 
and thanksgivings. The sacrifice of the Eucharist is a spiritual sacrifice. 
Christians received that they should perform only these sacrifices, for 
a remembrance of their twofold food, wherein the Passion of the Son of 
God is recalled to the minds of those for whom it was undergone. These 
prayers and thanksgivings are offered by “every race of men to the Father 
and Maker of all things through the name of the Crucified JEsus.” The 
sacrifice is no repetition of Christ’s Sacrifice upon the Cross, save in the sense 
of recalling and commemorating that one unique Event. It is a humbler 
sacrifice, yet pleasing to God: the sacrifice of hearts uplifted to our Father 
in the offering of prayer and thanks and praise. 

The first passage quoted above is from the Prologue to the First Apology. 
The Pagan reader is bid observe that Christians have their libations and 
sacrifices, so that they are far from being “atheists.” For all they eat they 
are wont to praise God “by a word of prayer and thanks”; but as regards 
their offerings they yse them for their own good and the help of the needy 
instead of destroying them with fire. In fine, for all the blessings of life, 
both temporal and spiritual, they give solemn thanks to the Giver of all, | 
being so taught by JEsuS Christ. The view of sacrifice here exposed would, 
in modern days, have reference to the giving of alms more than to any 
other part of the Eucharistic Service. 

In conclusion, the question already mooted may be summarily answered. 
How far is the idea of Sacrifice truly inherent in the Lord’s Supper, and how 
far can it be allowed to be, in Justin at least, a mode of speech, or a weak 
meeting of Jew and Pagan half-way? Can it be that the Apologist, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, produces fragments of Christian faith and practice, — 
which can have a sacrificial look, so that he may engage the affections of 


































Jewish BEAPghtaknds replete wth acrcial instincts? We urge that 

as idaik view is the truest, the view which acknowledges the presence 
of the Divine image in every man and which leaves the candour of the 
Martyr-Apologist unimpaired. Sacrificial instincts, universally visible in 
varying degrees throughout mankind, have surely a measure of eternal truth 
in them ; they find their chastened recapitulation in this Christian Sacrament, 
instituted with words and amid circumstances calculated to ensure that its 
sacrificial aspect could not be entirely ignored by those who were familiar 
with them. 


THE EUCHARIST IN IRENAEUS 


The position of Irenaeus as the first great theologian of the Church 
after SS. John and Paul, and his close connexion with the Apostolic age, 
have been already described. The passages cited above from his work 
against Heresies, composed about twenty years before the end of the second 
century, and addressed to the members of the Church universal, may there- 
fore be considered without further delay. 

The first passage shows the Lord giving counsel to His Disciples to 
offer to God firstfruits of His creatures in the shape of the bread and wine 
which He pronounced to be His Body and Blood. Then and thus was 
taught the oblation of the New Testament, which the Church, following 
the Apostolic teaching, continues to offer to God; this is the pure sacrifice 
of which the prophet Malachi spoke. 

In the second extract again the Eucharist is the Chureh’s oblation, reckoned 
a pure sacrifice with God. As under the Old Covenant, firstfruits of His 
creation are to be offered to God, but now spontaneously as from freemen, 
not perfunctorily as from slaves. The conscience sanctifies a sacrifice, and 
renders it acceptable; and so, since the Church makes her offerings with 
sincerity of heart, they are pure in His sight. 

The great truths underlying the Eucharist are used by Irenaeus to 
rebut the falsehoods into which some have strayed. How can heretics 
hold the consecrated bread, over which thanks have been given, to be the 
Body, and the cup the Blood of the Lord, while they retain their mistaken 
views about Christ? And how can they imagine the Christian’s flesh in- 
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capable of sharing in eternal life, when they grant that it is nou: | 
Lord’s Body and Blood? “Let them either change their views or 
from the offerings aforesaid.” | 3 | . te 

Christians offer to God His own, and so “proclaim the fellowship and 
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is no longer common bread but Eucharist, consisting of two things, an 


earthly and a heavenly, so the flesh of the Christian receiving the Eucha- — 


rist gains “the hope of the resurrection unto eternity.” It is God’s will 
that gifts be offered at His altar frequently, without fail; the altar is in 
heaven, for heavenward are prayers and offerings directed. 

The third excerpt is part of an appeal against an heretical view of the 
Sonship of Christ. If such a view were true, how came our Lord to say 
that the bread was His Body, and the mixed chalice His Blood? 

The fourth is a strenuous vindication of the salvation of the whole 
man. If the flesh do not share in eternal life, the Lord suffered in vain; 
the cup of the Eucharist is not the communion of His Blood, nor the 
broken bread of His Body. Now blood implies “veins and flesh and the 
rest of human substance,” which the Word of God assumed. God of His 
bounty vouchsafes His creation to maintain the life of His children, and 
provides both for flesh and spirit. The cup, which is of His creation, He 
makes to be His Blood, by which our blood is nourished ; the bread, which is 
of His creation, He makes to be His Body, by which our bodies are nourished. 
When, therefore, the mixed cup and the made bread receive the word of 
God, and the Eucharist becomes Body of Christ, from these “the hypo- 
stasis? of our flesh” is built up and augmented. The gift of God cannot 
be denied to a body thus nourished in its essence by eternal Food, and made 
a very member of the eternal Body of Christ. The words of S. Paul, that 
we are members of His Body, relate not to the spirit only, but to the entire 
economy of man,—to flesh, to muscle, to bone as well as to spirit. Just 
as the natural bread and wine receive the word of God and become 


1 Reading émix\now for éxxXnow, with Dr Swete, ‘ Eucharistic Belief in the Second and Third 
Centuries,” Journal of Theological Studies, iii. 170 n. 4. 

2'Yrécracis is etymologically equivalent to substance, but better translated by essence. It seems 
to indicate the underlying entity which gives to the body its existence as a mechanism capable of 
displaying itself dynamically, chemically, electrically, and in a word physically, ina world of such 
like things, 


union of flesh and spirit.” As the earthly bread by the invocation’ of God 






















BoE ie oo: sin bale. body nourished by the sacra- 
mental Food is consummated to eternal life. 

As a whole, the passages selected combine the passionate faith and fervid 
devotion of an Ignatius with the calm and deliberative genius of a Justin; 
and they are the work of a theologian. But it is no play of the speculative 
faculties in which Irenaeus indulges; he does not write for the pleasure of 
writing, nor even for the elaboration of a doctrinal code; he writes with 
a distinct purpose clearly before him, to refute the heresies which threaten 
the Truth guarded by the Church. Yet, again, to effect his purpose he is 
naturally compelled to marshal the facts of the Gospel in a consistent 
array which shall constitute the centre of his defence of Catholic Christi- 
anity and of his attack upon heresy. 

Between the teachings of Justin and of Irenaeus on the Eucharist there 
are resemblances, in some ways both obvious and close. To the minds of 
both Fathers the elements are not after consecration any longer xowds dptos 
and xowdv toua, but Edvyapiotia, the Body and Blood of Christ. Both 
assign the same effective cause to the change that is wrought; it is brought 
about by a prayer of Divine ordinance, prayer of word from Him; and 
the change is by addition, without any subtraction. In the eyes of both 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice, the pure offering made to God by His people 
who form the Church. Both, again, trace back the Sacrament to the Son 
of God, and hold like views about the Last Supper. 

Furthermore, we cannot detect any trace of opposition between the 
teaching of Justin on the Eucharist and the teaching of Irenaeus; their 
divergences are variations of emphasis. In Justin’s writings it may be 
that comparatively the memorial aspect of the Eucharist is prominent: the 
Passion and Death of the Lord are brought to remembrance, and the Resur- 
rection is no less inwardly recalled and outwardly proclaimed. Did Irenaeus 
ignore or neglect this aspect, because it did not serve his purpose to employ 
it as an argument in his vindication of the Theology of the Incarnation ? 
The one writer strives against the half-truths of foes within his own house- 
hold ; the other seeks to remove the hostility and contempt of those without. 
It is very far from surprising, surely, that Irenaeus should lay stress on 
features of the Eucharist which were not equally, if at all, serviceable for 
Justin’s purpose. 

That Irenaeus should appeal to the Eucharist so often and confidently for 
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confirmation of the views he advocates and adieition of the v 
condemns, is testimony that the Sacrament was the very heart of Chri ‘istian 
corporate life in the second century, as it has been seen to be in the first. 
What Irenaeus considers is not so much the delineation of the Eucharist,— 
rather, he can take for granted what Justin has to describe and explain,—he 
introduces only those features which can be brought to bear upon the doctrinal 
questions, of the Person of Christ, of the Resurrection of the Flesh, and 
the like, with which he is grappling. And so the relatively low place 
which the memorial aspect of the Eucharist finds in the passages cited from 
Irenaeus, the little prominence of the commemoration in the Eucharist of 
the Passion, Death and Resurrection of the Lord, do not afford a satisfactory 
basis for an argument from silence that Irenaeus did not hold such a view, 
or esteemed it not highly. 

It was to be expected, also, that Irenaeus’ Eucharistic testimony should 
overlap Justin’s in many respects. For instance, in point of fact, Justin 
mentions thanksgiving for the blessings of this life as though it were a 
feature of every meal,—at least, his language would be patient of such an in- 
terpretation ; Irenaeus, however, reminds his readers that this thankfulness is 
summed up, concentrated and sanctified, in the oblation of the bread and 
wine before the invocation of the Divine working. The unfailing thankful- 
ness of Justin and the thanksgiving oblation of Irenaeus together represent, 
it may be, the whole habit of the Church. 

Again, the term “ New Covenant” does not seem to be applied by Justin 
with direct reference to the Eucharistic Gifts, whereas Irenaeus has it 
frequently. The point possesses little significance, for in the Dialogue with 
Trypho, Christians are declared to-have their sacrifices as well as the Jews; 
and if the latter were under the Old Covenant, the former must have their 
place through a New Covenant. 

The passages of Irenaeus convey information of the Catholic conception 
of the Eucharist in three or four several directions. 

First, the Eucharist is celebrated throughout the world with frequency 
by Divine command. The central part of the service is the Epiklesis, which 
is preceded by thankoffering for God’s natural gifts apparent in the bread 
and wine, and succeeded by thanksgiving for God’s spiritual Gifts conveyed 
in the Body and Blood. The bread is broken, and the cup is of mingled 
wine. 






































onom PAM Gary clearly’ stated by 
ntly the natural elements are universally acknowledged to 
cration the Body and Blood of Christ. They then consist of 
o th gs: an earthly, the bread and wine: a heavenly, the Body and 
Blood of fe Lord. This twofoldness of aspect and efficacy is not yet 
expressed by a single technical word applicable to sacramental transactions 
in general. The time was nearly ripe, and within a score of years Tertullian 
had applied the Latin sacramentum to express the mode of double efficacy 
of which an example within the sphere of contemplation of every mind is 
human life itself'. Thus the sacramental view of life was familiar to Irenaeus 
if the vocabulary at his disposal was incomplete; and his applications of the 
recognised and accepted doctrine of the Eucharist to the demonstration of the 
Resurrection of the Flesh, harsh and even repellent as some may esteem them, 
are doubtless the struggling into expression of the conviction that Christian 
truth and grace eternally concern the whole human economy. There is no 
“transubstantiation” in Irenaeus’ theology: the bread and wine are after 
consecration more than they were before, but in no respect are they less: 
beside being bread and wine, they are now the Body and Blood of the Lord : 
their new nature is analogous to the relation of body and spirit in man, who 
though one is twofold. 
< Thirdly, the Eucharist is a sacrifice: the pure sacrifice prophesied in the 
Old Testament, and fulfilled in the New Testament: the offering to God 
_ of His gifts, both natural and spiritual. The sacrifice is relative and not 
4 absolute, human and not Divine: for it is acceptable only if it come from 
; a clean heart. The altar of the sacrifice is a spiritual heavenly altar: for 
it is to Heaven that “our prayers and our offerings are directed.” 
The Eucharist, lastly, is the communion of the Body and Blood of 

Christ, whereby the faithful recipient becomes a member of Christ: he is 
in Christ as Christ is in him. 


1 *Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought, 
With joyful face that gave me comfort great’ : 


so Dean Plumptre translated Dante, He//, Canto iii, lines 19, 20, commenting: ‘The “clasped hand” 
tells of an experience which had felt the power of that sacrament of human help.’ 
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PART III 





SYNTHESIS OF EVIDENCE 





ASPECTS OF THE EARLY EUCHARIST 


THE preceding analysis of the oct classici in the canonical and standard 
Church literature of the greater part of the first two centuries will have 
shown, it is hoped, the mode and significance of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, and its inevitable development whilst continuing faithful to its 
Divine origin. In the tree planted by the Sower there ensued a legitimate 
growth; pruning there certainly was, but of grafting no evidence has been 
found. In prosecuting this study the pertinent passages from canonical and 
other writings have been examined successively and analysed in their various 
bearings. It remains now to gather up into heads the evidence thus collected, 
and to combine it to illustrate the several aspects of the Eucharist which will 
be examined apart in the sections following. These sections will attempt 
to trace the development in various directions of Church practice and Church 
doctrine in relation to the Eucharist ; both in the relative sense, looking to- 
wards man: and in the absolute sense, looking towards God. ) 

The precise weight attached to any cited authority may be estimated — 
differently by different minds; but this uncertainty will be avoided as far as 
possible by presenting facts in various combinations without so far essaying 
interpretation as to allow of any considerable intrusion of personal bias and 
individual judgment. It is the synthesis of what has been analysed, an 
almost mechanical process, with which we now concern ourselves, more with 
the aim of economising the reader’s time than of impressing him with 
particular deductions and conclusions. 
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The aim of the following synthesis is therefore to combine the historical 
facts already enumerated in trains converging upon the main features of the 
primitive Eucharist. The circumstances of its celebration, its associated 
discipline, its efficacy for spiritual growth, its security of outward unification 
and its power of inward communion, its eucharistic and memorial and sacri- 
ficial aspects, its mysterious economy in relation to the physical and spiritual, 
the human and the Divine,—these are the heads on which the teaching of the 
Evangelists and S. Paul, the Apostolic Fathers and Writers, and Justin and 
Irenaeus, will be combined. 

The principle of development, a fundamental necessity of thought, with a 
realm of application as wide as that of human comprehension, a principle as 
old as the beginnings of science and philosophy and preeminently an ancient 
possession of Christian thought’, will control the efforts now to be made. 
As the earlier develops into the later, the later displays the innate tendency 
and vital significance of the earlier. It is this principle of continuity, further, 
which enables us to draw through isolated points of evidence the continuous 
curve of history, and to infer from isolated facts the continuous sequence of 
events. This broad determination of the course of history is rescued from 
the realm of the purely subjective and merely hypothetical by the postulate 
of a didactic purpose in the survival of fragmentary evidence. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE EUCHARIST 


What was the custom at Troas on the occasion of S. Paul’s visit in the 
course of his third missionary journey may safely be assumed to indicate the 
usage of the mass of the Pauline Churches; and between these and the 
Churches of other founding there is no substantial reason for drawing any 
sharp line of distinction. At Troas the community assembled to break bread 


1 The principle was taught by Christ Himself: Mc 4°6-*; and the graphic case of plant growth 
which He selected is present to the minds of Clement of Rome, c. 23, and Irenaeus, 1. iv. c. 18. 
(Cf. also Harvey, Frag. 29.) 
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on the first day of the week, the day now associated, by a survival of pagan- — 
ism, with the sun. This day, of which the Christian title used by S. John is 
“the Lord’s Day,” was fitly associated with the Lord’s Supper not only in 
Asia (and very probably Greece), but also in very early times in Peraea, or 
whatever range is assigned to the Didache. In Bithynia the Letter of Pliny 
speaks of a fixed day of assemblage, and of the seven days of the week 
these remote offshoots of S. Paul’s missionary labours would doubtless select 
Sunday, for which Justin could plead that it was the first day of the week, 
the day when the universe leaped into order out of chaos at the mandate of 
God, and the day when the Saviour arose from the tomb. Such a day, a 
perpetually recurring feast of triumphant gladness, was appropriate indeed to 
the gladness of the renewal of outward fellowship and inward communion in 
the joyful assemblage of brethren for the thankful praise of God. 

The selection of Sundays for regular celebrations of the Eucharist would 
lead to intervals, never greater than weekly, between successive Services. 
Avircius in his Phrygian home, and in his travels to West and East, found him- 
self continually provided with the heavenly Food; and Ignatius, fresh from 
the conduct of the Antiochene Church, exhorted the Church at Ephesus to 
make a point of assembling more frequently for Eucharist. 

On such a comparatively minute matter of detail as the hour of celebra- 
tion there is little evidence. It is not clear that at the close of the first 
century either the evening or the morning had been generally selected. The - 
interaction of communities combined with the inertia of habit would reduce 
the Catholic Church ultimately to one universal rule, where perturbing in- 
fluences were absent; but in primitive times the external aids of fixed 
custom or prescribed discipline were less necessary and numerous than in 
later days of slackness and distraction. At Troas not a generation after the 
Resurrection the Breaking of Bread was held in the evening, and the Eucharist - 
involved in a common supper; in Bithynia, at the end of the first century, 
and so a generation later still, the celebration was almost indisputably before 
dawn, and not a meal in the ordinary sense. 

Nor again is it possible to gain any exact conception of the places of 
meeting for the Eucharist. At Jerusalem after Pentecost bread was broken 
at home, and in private, as contrasted with the public prayers in the Temple. 
The home of a S. John ora S. Mark may have been the scene of these solemn 
but glad assemblages. 
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Held in the synagogue the Service could not be. _ 
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An upper room served the purpose at Troas, and so might recall the upper 
room of the Institution. Ignatius’ letters and the Didache might point to a 
place set apart for Eucharistic worship, but the inference would be far from 
certain; and Justin’s 0a cuvnypévor eiciv does not convey any definite 
information. 

In approaching the investigation of the order of Service in its chrono- 
logical development it is well to dismiss expectations of arriving thus at a final 
settlement of those ancillary points of ritual which continue to disturb the 
devotion of Churchmen. In the century succeeding the martyrdoms of 
SS. Peter and Paul there is little testimony pertinent for such a purpose; 
the minds of writers were occupied with far more fundamental principles of 
Christian doctrine, Christian worship and Christian conduct. To take one 
example, and no more, it was necessary at a Service held in the late evening 
or even in the early morning to make use of lights; further, as perhaps at 
Troas, the number of lights might exceed the limits of a strict necessity, 
for the Service was the occasion of great thanksgiving. To a modern mind 
such a practice would seem sufficiently appropriate, but to Christians con- 
verted from Judaism or Paganism it would appeal with a special force; the 
Jews might be familiar with the majestic illuminations of the festal services 
in the Temple; the Pagans, on the other hand, with the impressive brilliance 
of the solemn rites of the Mysteries. Light and joy have ever gone together ; 
and the use of the word “ Light” in Johannine theology, and the application 
of the term “Enlightened” to baptized Christians, witness to the intensity of 
the appeal which the symbolism of light made to the hearts of worshippers in 
the earliest days’. 

The faculties of speech and song were much exercised in the celebrations 
of the Eucharist. The Archetype had its prayers of appeal, and its praises 
of thankfulness, and its homily of instruction’, and its final hymn. Of these 
four leading features, of prayer, of praise, of instruction and of song, the first 
three are stamped with the seal of universality in the pages of Justin’s 
Apology, a little more than a century later. Only glimpses of the growth 
between the seed and the budding flower can be caught. 


1 The reader will recall the beautiful Hymn of the Greek Church, translated by Keble, and begin- 
ning: “‘ Hail, gladdening Light.” 

® The final discourses of the Gospel according to S, John being referred mainly to the Last 
Supper. 
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‘ In considering this intervening period of a century from the Institution 
caution is necessary, and the conjectural nature of the deductions made from 
the sporadic evidence must be kept in mind. If it is not an erroneous 
postulate that the Eucharist was the only purely religious service! for which 
Christians regularly assembled in this period, information respecting corporate 
acts and words of worship may rightly be referred to it. To argue from 
silence, to enunciate any negative propositions, is more hazardous than to 
assume that what is not universally recorded was universally existent in fact. 
The incorporation into a mosaic of every fragment of witness, having regard 
as far as possible to chronological sequence, is indeed a method leading to 
occasional error; but it will lead to fewer mistakes than a quasi-sceptical 
attitude which voices a denial instead of maintaining silence. Somewhere 
between these inclusive and exclusive procedures lies the golden mean, and 
nearer to the former than to the latter. ; 

The order of celebration of the Eucharist arose at the very first from the 
order of Institution; but the more the Gospel narratives are searched for 
information outside essentials, the more perceptible does our lack of such 
knowledge become. In this connexion, the Synoptists declare simply and 
shortly what no Christian could afford not to know; S. John narrates the 
complementary discourses which no other than he was better able to appre- 
ciate, recall, and place on record. Comparison of these two sources of acts and 
words makes it evident that the Last Supper was more than a momentary 
procedure, and that there was much more in it than the supreme action of 
the breaking of the bread, which has been chosen by sacred Art to sum up 
the events of the Institution. The bread and the cup were the centre of a 
sequence of prayer, praise, thanksgiving, instruction and song. And in the 
introductory acts and words, as recorded in each Gospel, there may be 
discerned that which could have the effect of a penitential discipline of 
preparation. 

The adoption of the Lord’s acts in the Last Supper itself, especially the 
breaking of the bread, would seem to have been universal. At Jerusalem, at 
Corinth and at Troas in the Apostolic Age the bread was broken. The 
Didache testifies to the fraction in the place and at the epoch of its composi- 
tion. Ignatius speaks of it in his letters to the Asiatic Churches as though it 


1 The aim of the Eucharist was primarily religious, mtn er ee the question 
of combinations of the two does not affect the argument. oy 
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were a feature of the Eucharist in every Church. Justin and Irenaeus refer 
to it in such terms that one cannot resist the conclusion that this ritual was 
as universal as the oecumenical Church. 

Of set forms of prayer and praise used in the Eucharist there are not a 
few indications in nearly all the writings which have been cited. The regular 
use of the sacred words of Institution, if only in their briefest essence: THIS 
IS MY BODY, THIS IS MY BLOOD, might be inferred from their central signifi- 
cance in the rite, from their record in the first three Gospels, and from their 
supreme importance in the eyes of S. Paul, Justin and Irenaeus. The command: 
DO THIS IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME, would fittingly be repeated, or recalled, on 
the occasions of its fulfilment. 

As regards the supplications and thanksgivings in which these Divine 
gems were set, it will appear that, though liberty was granted and taken for 
the spontaneous expression of individual devotion, general comprehensive 
forms giving voice to the identical needs and joint aspirations of the Society 
are of early occurrence and of increasing completeness and prevalence. 
With the realisation of necessary diversity of function in the Christian Body, 
and the recognition of the priestly office, there must have arisen an expec- 
tation on the side of the congregation and an obligation on the side of 
the priest, who was representative of the congregation, that the utterances of 
the one should be not the outcome of his own personal inclinations but the 
expression of the corporate attitude towards God of the many. So would 
arise Uses in various communities, each expressing in the best conceivable 
way what it was desired to have expressed. Mutual communication between 
the several Churches, which prescriptions of hospitality show to have been 


_ far from small, would then beget a continual tendency towards the assimi- 


lation of these various Uses, and their codification in a few standard 
Liturgies. 

In the Church at Corinth, itself a morbid specimen of a community in 
which liberty had become license, there was much freedom in the offering of 
the prayers and praises at the Lord’s Supper. Each brother might assume 
the office of president, while the rest became laymen relatively to him. The 
president expressed himself at times with a lack of self-control which led 
him into unintelligible rhapsodies; those present signified their assent at 
the close, sometimes without clear comprehension of what they approved. 
This lax condition of affairs called forth the emphatic disapproval of the 
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Apostolic founder: but he contented himself with insisting upon the practice 
of self-control. 

Apostles were not tied to forms which later generations delighted to 
extract from their writings. Something of this perfect freedom was extended 
to the transitory and intermediary office of “ prophet,” a minister allowed by 
the Didache to dispense with set forms of prayer. As late as Justin’s day 
and presumably at Rome, the very focus of an orderliness verging in later 
days upon formalism, it is implied to all seeming that the presbyters possessed 
and exercised the faculty of spontaneous utterance, with or without a frame- 
work of settled forms, in their presentation before God of the prayers and 
praises of their flocks. ' 

By the side of this elasticity, inevitable and wholesome in the first ages of 
the Church’s life, reprehensible and detrimental in later days, there is a slowly 
increasing attainment of fixity of form in Eucharistic worship, as the fittest 
words and phrases and paragraphs survived and the less apt disappeared. 
The use of “psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” marks the first stage 
in the crystallisation of Christian sentiment and aspiration. If S. Paul is 
encouraging the adoption in private of such modes of expressing Christian 
feeling, it follows that these methods would be all the more approved in joint 
worship at the Eucharist. The hymn incorporated in S. Paul’s first extant 
letter to Timothy may have been often used at the Lord’s Supper: 

“Os epavepwbn év capi, 
edixarw@On ev mvevpare, 
OpOn ayyérors, 
exnpvxOn év EOvecw, 
émuatevOn ev Koon, 
avernppén év d0€n. 

Despite the fact that Justin does not speak explicitly of liturgical forms 
to the pagan world, the Epistle of’ Clement, of a generation earlier, and by 
contrast an esoteric writing, contains, as has been seen, phrases and passages 
of which the compactness and polish could well be accounted for as the 
result of repetition in the Eucharistic Services of the Church at Rome. 
Such a passage as that quoted above: 

“Yea, and let us ourselves, then, being gathered together in concord with 
intentness of heart, cry unto Him as from one mouth earnestly that we may = 


be made partakers of His great and glorious promises,” __ cee | 
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bears the stamp of liturgical use: if not employed at Rome it could hardly 
fail to find acceptance at Corinth. From the fifty-ninth to the sixty-first 
chapters extends a long prayer excellently adapted for a general prayer of 
supplication and thanksgiving in the Eucharistic Service. It is difficult to 
suppose that the last of these chapters does not record (not a possible, but) a 
regular prayer for “rulers and governors upon the earth.” It runs’: 

“Thou, Lord and Master, hast given them the power of sovereignty 
through Thine excellent and unspeakable might, that we knowing the glory 
and honour which Thou hast given them may submit ourselves unto them, 
in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto them, therefore, O Lord, health, 
peace, concord, stability, that they may administer the government which 
Thou hast given them without failure. For Thou, O heavenly Master, King 
of the ages, givest to the sons of men glory and honour and power over all 
things that are upon the earth. Do Thou, Lord, direct their counsel according 
to that which is good and well-pleasing in Thy sight, that, administering in _ 
peace and gentleness with godliness the power which Thou hast given them, 
they may obtain Thy favour. O Thou, who alone art able to do these things 
and things far more exceeding good than these for us, we praise Thee 
through the High-priest and Guardian of our souls, JESUS Christ, through 
whom be the glory and the majesty unto Thee both now and for all generations 
and for ever and ever. Amen.” 

The final doxology has a perfection which suggests regular employment : 
“The grace of our Lord JEsus Christ be with you and with all men in all 
places who have been called by God and through Him: through whom to 
Him be glory, honour, might and majesty, an everlasting throne, from the 
ages past and for ever and ever. Amen.” 

With these signs of the prevalence of liturgical forms at Rome are to 
_be coordinated tokens of their occurrence in Asia and Bithynia in the first 
half of the second century. In the Letter of the Church of Smyrna on the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp are treasured up the last words of their aged Bishop. 
The form and substance of the words forcibly recall the Eucharist, especially 
in the sublime doxology with which the Martyr ceased to speak : 

“For this cause, yea and for all things, I praise Thee, I bless Thee, 
I glorify Thee, through the eternal and heavenly High-priest, Jesus Christ, 

1 We gratefully acknowledge here our continual indebtedness to the translations in Lightfoot and 
Harmer’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers. 
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Thy beloved Son, through whom to Thee with Him and the Holy Spirit be 
glory both now and ever and for the ages to come. Amen.” 

And again the antiphonal rendering of a “hymn” by the Bithynian 
Churches at their early Services points to their adherence to fixed, and, it 
may be, metrical, forms of praise as well as to a prescribed formula (sacra- 
mentum) of self-devotion. 

The Didache furnishes direct proof of the use of definite liturgical 
forms in many Judaic communities of Christians. If the two thanksgivings 
for the cup and the bread are granted to be intended for private devotion’, 
there will be granted more elaborate forms of longer usage, followed in the 
main by the émicxoro: and superseded only temporarily at the desire of 
the itinerant wpodyjrns. The long prayer after the Meal affords the same 
a fortiori argument. The most solemn forms of prayer appear to be with- 
held from publicity, and to have grown in secret, until reticence was no 
longer necessary and the great Liturgies of the fourth century were in 
circulation. . 

From the comparatively detailed description of the Eucharistic cele- 
brations given by Justin a fixity of procedure is established, corresponding . 
to which some fixity of language must have been observed. The introduction 
of the definite article——‘“the” prayers, “the” thanksgivings,—suggests the 
sinking of the personal; and in the corporate offering of prayer, which “all 
together” sent up, resides the desirability of the use, however slight, of 
language which has received the stamp of general approval, and is not 
too distracting in its novelty. The mention of hymns and praises (opzrai) 
indicates settled forms of diction. 

The reading of Holy Scripture constituted a regular feature of Eucha- 
ristic worship from the Apostolic age. The letters of S. Paul were read 
publicly, and the occasion of the lection can hardly have been other than 
the regular and solemn assemblage with which the Eucharist is associated. 
In Justin’s day the Old Testament was read as well as the New: “the 
memoirs of the Apostles or writings of the Pooehen are read as far as 
time admits.” 

Intimately connected with this reading of Sciipeum is the sermon or 
set discourse, which also derives from Pauline Practice. S. Paul’s mote 
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of speech at Troas, before and after the actual Breaking, is described by 
two significantly different words, denoting set discourse and informal con- 
versation' respectively; the former points to something not greatly different 
from the modern “sermon.” No further special allusion to this appears until 
Justin’s day: he depicts the president basing a formal discourse upon the 
reading of Scripture which has immediately preceded. 

In the consecration of the elements, the bread was broken, the wine 
mixed, but of the actual words used, except at the Last Supper, no record 
has been made. A repetition of the procedure of that First Eucharist 
was aimed at, we may conclude; the recital of the Lord’s own words and 
the repetition of His acts were doubtless never wanting. In Justin, the 
consecration is by prayer of word from the Lord; in Irenaeus, the Holy 
Spirit is invoked. 

By Justin’s day it was customary for the deacons to distribute what the 
presiding presbyter had consecrated; and, further, to convey to the absent 
brethren the sacred food, a kind of “reservation” sufficiently innocuous, 
and not liable to abuse except through motives very diverse from the con- 
sideration displayed in this practice. Both bread and wine were distributed 
and consumed, not only in the second century but in the Pauline churches of 
the first century: of any withholding of either at any time or in any place 
within our limits we know nothing. 

The usage of the kiss, symbolic of the love which bound together the 
brotherhood of Christians, is repeatedly enjoined by SS. Paul and Peter; 
and Justin refers to it in his account of Baptism succeeded by the Eucharist. 
It would seem to have been a regular feature of the latter Service, and to 
-have preceded the consecration of the elements. 

The collection of alms, in the Corinthian and Galatian Churches of Apo- 
stolic days not an accompaniment of the Lord’s Supper, is fairly clearly asso- 
ciated with the Eucharist in Justin, though the writer may be passing from 
his account of the Service to a general statement of the obligations willingly 
incurred by the more wealthy members of the Community. There is no 
evidence of the giving of alms during the celebration; but at Corinth, food 
was brought to the Supper, and the open table corresponded in effect to the 
modern collection of alms for the poor. 

These deductions from the information gathered about early celebrations 
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of the Eucharist are offered to the reader as suggestions which, however he — 
may traverse or supplement them, will serve as a first rough approximation 
to the truth, truth which is so precious because it belongs to the early days 
of unfaded enthusiasm and zeal, of primitive purity and simplicity. 


II 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE EUCHARIST 


The task of sketching the disciplinary regulations which were employed 
from the first to guard the Eucharist from internal abuse and external 
violation is commensurate with that of tracing the rise and growth of the 
organic life of the Church. In a sense the Church had the Eucharist for 
focus ; the whole of Church life radiated from it and was reflected upon it. 
The other chief Sacrament initiated the career of the Christian, and so had 
an unique but isolated place in his spiritual course. Baptism was and is 
the introduction to the Eucharist, which is the ever-flowing fountain from 
which the spiritual life, begun at Baptism, is replenished and augmented’. 
It must suffice to indicate this intimate connexion between the discipline of 
the Eucharist and the organisation of the Church, and consider only the fontal 
passages in their bearing upon this second aspect. 

The rigour of Eucharistic discipline from Apostolic deve is a striking 
and indisputable fact, for its severity is clearly displayed in contemporary 
writings. S. Paul, the protagonist of the inclusiveness of Christ’s Church, 
addresses to the lax Corinthian community rebukes of uncompromising stern- 
ness. He bids them take extreme measures, cast out from themselves, exclude 
from all further intercourse and so debar from the Lord’s Supper, the so-called 
Brother who is impure or avaricious or idolatrous or slanderous, or given 
to drunkenness or embezzlement. Those who preserve themselves unspotted 
from such worldly taints are to do more: they must avoid the appearance 
of evil: for instance, they must beware of social festivities infected with 
the taint of paganism. There might be no conscious intention of evincing 

1 “Touching Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, we may with consent of the whole Christian Ps 


world conclude they are necessary, the one to initiate or begin, “5 plge maa 
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respect for the “gods” (devils, S. Paul says they are) presiding over the 
tables from which they ate, perhaps at the invitation of old friends still pagan; 
and there might even ensue no spiritual detriment to the individual Brother 
so doing: but “all things are not expedient,” and with Apostolic authority 
S. Paul forbids such practices by pointing out their inconsistency with par- 
ticipation in the Eucharist. 

Still further those who attend the Lord’s Supper are not free therein 
from the perils with which the heedless and unwary Brother is beset. There 
is the danger of unworthy reception of the Divine Gifts, of eating and 
drinking in the Eucharist without due discernment of the Body and Blood 
of Christ. This danger is aggravated by the provision of a common table at 
the Supper. If the Apostle’s warning to his Church did not arrive in time, 
the shocking spectacle may have been displayed in God’s sight of men flushed 
with wine partaking of the holy Food with no fitting discernment of the 
solemnity of the act they then dared to perform. Whether or not the 
disorderliness of the Corinthian Church had proceeded to such an extreme, 
S. Paul depicted a scene which in default of discipline was ever to be feared. 
He does not absolutely direct the severance of the Common Meal from the 
Lord’s Supper: apparently the two may remain interpenetrating or consecu- 
tive; but the satisfaction of the body is to be made truly and really secondary 
to the nourishment of the spirit. If any one is hungry, he is directed to 
stay his appetite first at home. The conclusion of the whole matter is the 
same as the keynote of the Epistle: “ Let everything be done in seemliness 
and orderliness,” a command neither superfluous nor commonplace in face 
of the consequences to which its neglect was leading, and which the Apostle 
states with unflinching frankness. 

The same note of anxiety for the fatal fruits of false freedom, from which 
the Corinthians had not yet freed themselves, sounds in the Clementine 
Epistle half-a-century later. The Letter recommends earnestly the more 
orderly conduct of Church ministrations, in due time, in proper place, by 
authorised hands. The ministry of the Old Testament typifies that of the 
New. High-priests, Priests, Levites had their prescribed duties, and have 
them still; the layman is bound by lay ordinances. This orderliness is 
especially insisted upon by Clement in the case of the Eucharist. The 
thanksgiving should be made by each “in his own order,” in seemly manner, 


- without transgression of the prescribed rule of ministration. The disciplinary 
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recommendations of the Roman Church must have been applied first to 
herself before she could thus gently and firmly reprove the failings of her 
sister Church. 

Clement from the West connects so the observance of due order and 
the recognition of proper function with the keeping of a good conscience, 


and this thought is repeated a few years afterwards by Ignatius in the East. : 
To the Church at Tralles he declares that any one transacting in the . 
affairs of the Church anything apart from the Bishop and Presbytery and : 


Deacons is not pure in his conscience. He reminds the Smyrnaeans that 
an Eucharist, to be valid, must be under the direct or deputed supervision 
of the Bishop, apart from whom, besides, is no lawful Common Meal (agape) 
or Baptism. At Antioch, Smyrna and in the Churches of Western Asia 
generally there was therefore a system of Eucharistic discipline in vital con- 
nexion with the threefold order of the Ministry within the Church, although 
its nature is not detailed more precisely in the earnest and eager farewells of 
the great Bishop. To suppose that he is here seen making one last agonised 
effort to advance a new system of ecclesiastical polity, in which seemed to 
him to reside the only safety of Christianity, is surely the most perverse of 
paradoxes: not diplomatic machination but loving devotion is the note of 
the Epistles. And how could he expect in these hurried notes, composed on 
the way to martyrdom, to impose upon apostolic Churches, rich in the freshness 
of Johannine and Pauline tradition, fortified by the presence of a Polycarp, 
a novel organisation and a new discipline? But more than all argument the 
very spirit of the Letters forbids such an arbitrary supposition. Lastly, it is 
clear that at Ephesus the Eucharist had its exclusive side: none but professed 
Churchmen partook of the bread ; and at Smyrna again heresy had given rise 
to schism, and absentees from the Service failed to share the corporate life of 
the community because they did not perceive or acknowledge the fulness of 
the truth in Christ. 

Pliny’s mention of the oath or vow, by which the Christians of Bithynia 
were wont to bind themselves, is evidence of Eucharistic discipline; and 
that his two informants were deaconesses is indication of much organisation 
in the Churches of those remote parts. Certain misdeeds incompatible with 
a share in the corporate worship of the Eucharist are specified by Pliny: 
as theft, adultery, embezzlement. 

Since Baptism w was always the seal of admission into the Christian Com- © a 
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munion, it is far from surprising to encounter in the Didache the disciplinary 
rule: “ Let none eat or drink of your Eucharist except those who have been 
baptised into the Lord’s Name.” Careless participation is precluded by the 
ordinance of confession of sins before attendance. Disputes and quarrels must 
be settled before any one present himself at the Eucharist. The Lord’s 
Gospel is to be the rule of the Churchman’s whole life. 

The necessity of Baptism is laid down with equal emphasis by Justin 
Martyr. He displays plainly to his Pagan readers the exclusive aspect of 
Eucharistic worship: “it is not lawful for any one to partake except for 
him who believes our teaching to be true; and who has been washed with 
the washing for remission of sins and unto regeneration; and who lives as 
Christ ordained.” Faith, sealed in Baptism, preserved in purity, every Com- 
municant must have, or he is debarred from the sacred Feast. “God does not 
accept sacrifices from any one,” he reminds the Jew Trypho, ‘‘but only through 
His Priests.” So, to the Pagan, familiar with the sharing of food with his 
gods, Justin describes the outward discipline which protects the sacred 
Meal of the One God; and to the Jew, more fully enlightened in sacrifices 
offered to the God of Christians, he shows the regulation which safeguards 
the Eucharist from within. Thus in meeting the needs of both classes of 
non-Christian strivers after truth, the Apologist is led to declare the essence 


-of the discipline of the Eucharist both for those who administer and for 


those who receive. 

Of Eucharistic Discipline in Irenaeus’ day there is little need to speak, 
seeing that Church Order was then permanently established in its main 
Catholic outlines as we now enjoy it. 


III 


THE EUCHARIST AS A SPIRITUAL MEAL 


The poetical language of Avircius expounds a truth the most assured and 
indisputable in the whole range of the significance and purpose of the 
Eucharist : 

“On all sides Faith set before me food, IX@TS from a fountain,...which 
she bestowed upon her friends to eat continually, with precious wine, giving 
mingled wine with bread.” 


” 
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The truth was unfolded by Christ, as His Disciples were able to bear it, in 
those discourses recorded by S. John wherein the Lord before the close of 
the Galilean Ministry already promised the most precious gift of His own 
Flesh and Blood for the nourishment of souls. The third chapter of the 
Gospel reveals the new birth at Baptism: the sixth chapter foreshows the 
sustenance of the new life in Communion. The maintenance of spiritual life 
is to be parallel to the maintenance of physical life; and the new food is the 
very Flesh and very Blood of the Lord. It is the antitype of the manna in 
the wilderness. 

This truth also underlies the references to the Eucharist in the Acts and 
in the Corinthian Epistle so often quoted; and though the critical con- 
sideration of these passages tends to show that the Eucharists of Apostolic 
times were occasions of physical refreshment as well as of spiritual nourish- 
ment, the supreme preeminence of the latter is assured. S. Paul draws out 
at length the analogy between the spiritual Israel of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The sojourn of the Israelites in the desert foreshadowed the passage 
of the Christian Church through this world. Their common spiritual food 
and drink typified the Lord’s Supper. 

S. Ignatius and his readers are so familiar with the fact of the sus- 
tenance of spiritual life by the Eucharistic Food, that he can allow it to 
shape his metaphors. The plain and direct statement found in his letter to 
the Church at the place of his martyrdom will be remembered: “I do not 
long for corruptible food nor for’the pleasures of this life; I desire God’s 
bread which is Flesh of Christ, who is of David’s seed, and I desire for drink 
His Blood which is incorruptible love.” 

The prayer after participation in the Didache contains thanksgivings for 
the bodily food and drink by which man is refreshed and recruited, and more 
yet for the spiritual food and drink, granted not immediately like the fruits 
of the earth, but through the mediation of JESUS Christ. The spiritual food 
and drink are clearly the supernatural concomitants of the bread and cup, the 
Body and Blood of the Lord; and the prayers of the ninth section corroborate 
this in a metaphorical way. 

The very choice of eating and drinking as the mode of reception of 
Eucharistic grace illuminates the truth that the spirit is simultaneously 
nourished, and the narratives of the Vital Discourse and of the Last Supper 
so plainly and freely declare it, that it seems unnecessary to draw out at 
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any great length the consequent teaching of Justin and Irenaeus on this 
primary aspect of the Holy Eucharist. The former calls the consecrated 
bread and wine “food,” and not ordinary food: the latter describes it as 
twofold, earthly and heavenly, in its nature, possessing a double efficacy to 
nourish the spirit as well as the body. Irenaeus is also concerned to 
uphold the doctrine that by the Eucharistic elements not only the spirit but 
also the hypostasis of the body is nourished to immortality ; he assumes as 
axiomatic that the Eucharist is spiritual food, and his arguments are applied 
to extend this universally accepted view to the bestowal of perpetuity upon 
the substantial reality underneath and within bodily existence as apart from 
the spirit which employs the physical mechanism. At all events it is un- 
disputed and indisputable that the spirit receives immortal life through the 
heavenly Food of the Eucharist. 


IV 


THE EUCHARIST AS A COMMUNION 


Fellowship with the Church and Communion with Christ are comple- 
mentary aspects of the Eucharist noticed in the writings before us from the 
teaching of SS. John and Paul onwards. Both are realised in the one Food 
from the one Table bestowed by the one Lord. 

The note of fellowship is heard throughout the New Testament, and 
nowhere more strongly than where there is reference to the Breaking of Bread 
in the Lord’s Supper. After the Ascension the faithful continued steadfastly 
in the fellowship associated with the breaking of the one bread; and the 
same chord is struck in the one accord with which the celebrations of the 
Eucharist were conducted “at home.” 

The altruistic instruction of S. Paul in the central portion of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthian Church is summed up and clinched in an appeal 
to the significance of the Lord’s Supper: “The cup of blessing which we 
bless, is it not fellowship of the Blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not fellowship of the Body of Christ? Because there is one bread, 
we the many are one body, for we all partake of the one bread.” 

The fellowship of the Eucharist arises from the Communion in Christ ; it 
is the outward aspect of the inward union in Christ,—as the one bread and the 
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one Body are partaken, so fellowship with each other and Communion with ea 
Christ are secured’. Participation in the Body of Christ, best expressed by - a 
the idea of eating, renews Baptismal incorporation into that eternal and indi- 
visible Body, producing spiritual fellowship of the communicants with each 
other ; and this higher Communion has its outward seal and corroboration 
in the sharing of one bread and the drinking from one cup, than which exists 
no more forcible expression of fellowship between man and man* This 
Communion with Christ is no figure of speech; it is opposed to a communion 
with devils which is secured by attendance at meals following on sacrifice to 
pagan gods. The fellowship, too, penetrates into details of mutual considera- 
tion, even to the “ waiting for one another” at the Supper. Not less clear are 
the heights to which the same fellowship, realised in the Eucharist, can 
ascend; S. Paul is prepared to give up all but Christ, it is scarcely too 
much to say, so that his brother may not be made to stumble. 

Fellowship within the Brotherhood is a dominant trait of S. Clement’s 
exhortations to the same Church. United in conscience, and joined in 
purpose, he would hear them sing in harmony from one mouth to God. The 
language is Eucharistic; the thought is Eucharistic, too; and the keynote is - 
unity and concord,—in a word, fellowship. 

So also in S. Ignatius’ Epistles, the fact that one bread is broken is 
emphasised for the Church at Ephesus ; the oneness of the Eucharist, for the 
Philadelphians, in that there is one Flesh of the Lord and one cup for 
unification in His Blood, and but one altar-shrine. The unity aimed at in 
ecclesiastical organisation culminates in the fellowship displayed in and 
ensured by the common Food. 

The testimony of the Didache is seen in the beautiful figure of the ninth 
chapter: “As this broken loaf was sown broadcast upon the uplands, and 
gathered together into one, so may Thy Church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into Thy Kingdom.” It is so obvious that universal concord 
demands local unity, that such a prayer must presuppose efforts at communal 
fellowship to hasten the glad time to which the prayer looks forward; and 
this fellowship is associated with the Eucharist. 
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Outward fellowship rather than inward Communion is the main thought 
in these passages, and the same is true of Justin’s language. The baptized 
convert is admitted into a Brotherhood, and his admission is sealed by a kiss 
of fellowship. This fellowship is maintained in the perpetual Memorial 
mutually preserved in the Eucharist, in the exercise of joint charity, in 
association against all evil and misfortune, and furthermore in unanimity of 
act and speech in the celebrations of the common Eucharist. 

In S. Irenaeus’ writing the inward Communion is asserted as a fundamental 
truth, universally acknowledged and of Apostolic tradition. 





V 


THE EUCHARIST AS A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING 


Thankfulness was the atmosphere in which the first Christians passed 
their lives, and the Letters of S. Paul are replete with manifestations of, and 
exhortations to, this characteristic disposition of the Christian soul. In no 
canonical Epistle of the Apostle to any one of his Churches does the verb 
evyapiorteiy fail to appear at least once, except in that to the Galatians, which 
was written from the fulness of a heart distraught by the aberrations of a 
lovable but fickle set of men. 

To begin, however, with the Gospels, in the many meals there described, 
at which JESUS presided, thanksgiving is interwoven with blessing (edyapi- 
oreiv | evAoyeiv). The act of thanksgiving is central also in the Last Meal; 
in every account of the Institution thanksgiving with blessing precedes the 
bestowal of the bread and cup. 

In the Acts there are four mentions of the Breaking of Bread, and though 
in the first three there is no direct specification of an accompanying evya- 
pioria, we could hardly doubt that thanks were offered. On the last of these 
four occasions, S. Paul, in a moment of weariness and peril, “took bread, and 
gave thanks to God before all, and broke, and began to eat.” It need not 
be assumed that this was a formal Eucharistic Service: no doubt many 
non-Christians shared the meal; but all the more irresistible is the inference 
that if at such a time and under such circumstances thanksgiving was not 
13—2 
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omitted, its expression on the Lord’s Day in Church before partaking of the 
Divine Gifts must have been considered essential. This is verified by the place 
assigned to thanksgiving in the Apostle’s directions to the Corinthian Church. 
The offering of thanks must have formed a large and established part of the 
Service so that his regulations for its expression should be needed. 

The passages from S. Clement’s Epistle cited for their liturgical ring are 
the dedication of thanks and praise to God “ through JESUS Christ, the High- 
priest and Guardian of our souls.” Other passages offer thanks to Him for 
His power over flesh and spirit, for His fatherly care, for creation, preservation, 
and redemption, for civil peace and concord,—such is the trend of the great 
final prayer which brings the letter towards its close; and the grounds of 
thanksgiving are recalled earlier in these words: “Let us consider, brethren, 
of what matter we were made; who and what manner of beings we were, 
when we came into the world; from what a sepulchre and what darkness 
He that moulded and created us brought us into His world, having prepared 
His benefits aforehand ere ever we were born. Seeing therefore that we have 
all these things from Him, we ought in all things to give thanks to Him, to 
whom be the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

It has been seen that the Service which S. Ignatius calls the Thanksgiving, 
Evyapioria, is certainly the Lord’s Supper in which the bread is broken. To 
those, who like himself used that name, which was destined to be so wide- 
spread and lasting, the giving of thanks was a primary aspect of the Service 
whose riches have led to a multiplication of titles. In the West no less 
than in the, East of the Asiatic peninsula thanksgiving had become by the 
opening of the second century so settled and prominent a feature of the 
Eucharist as to furnish its habitual name. 

In the Didache, the first words, before receiving the cup and the bread, 
and after reception, are in all three cases words of thankfulness. For the 
cup: “We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David Thy 
Servant”; . 
for the bread: “We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for life and know- 
ledge” ; "5 
and Wierwards for both: “We give thanks to Thee, holy Father, for Thy 
holy Name...and for knowledge and faith and immortality... Thou hast pes 


? The propriety of some of these titles is elucidated in an all too brief volume, Titles and Aspects of 
the Holy Eucharist, by Dr Talbot, Bishop of Rochester, 
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food and drink to mankind for refreshment so that they may give thanks to 
Thee, and Thou hast vouchsafed to us spiritual food and drink and life 
eternal... Above all we thank Thee that Thou art powerful.” Thus thanks 
are given for physical as well as spiritual food ; and in the purest strain of 
Christian gladness, God is thanked for His almighty power. It is noticeable 
that besides the ascription of everlasting glory there is recorded one prayer, 
and one only,—for the protection of the Church and its consummation in 
the Divine Kingdom. 

Before the middle of the second, century Justin Martyr speaks of the 
bread and cup of the Evyapioria, and even of the food called Evyapioria. 
The president is said in the course of the Service to make “for considerable 
time thanksgiving for our having been deemed worthy of these things from 
Him.” The gift of earthly food and endowment of heavenly Grace are thus 
the immediate objects of thankful praise; but the creation, preservation, and 
redemption of mankind are not left without mention; for “at the same time 
we give thanks to God for His creation of the world with all that is in it 
for the sake of man, and also for His liberation of us from the evil in which 
we had come to be, and for the dissolution of principalities and authorities 
through Him who underwent suffering according to His will.” 

As has been already remarked, S. Irenaeus’ writings would rarely make 
mention of truths and practices which were the common wealth of Church life 
except in so far as they enforced or illustrated his arguments against fractional 
or imperfect truth. Like his predecessor Justin he calls both Service and 
Food, Eucharist ; and also explicitly asserts that the bread and cup of blessing 
are offered to God, whilst thanks are given to Him. The thankful offering of 
the firstfruits of the earth, which are summarised in the elements, implies that 
this thankfulness covers temporal as well as eternal Gifts, and so extends 
throughout the whole realm of human nature. 

Thus may be seen with great clearness the universality of thanksgiving in 
celebrations of the primitive Eucharist, and the nature of the causes which 
evoked thankfulness. The name Eucharist has not been retained by the 
English Church in her Book of Common Prayer, and rightly, because it is 
not our rendering of thanks which is the heart of the Divine Service; of 
greater significance, to us at least, if it is permissible so to speak, is the par- 
ticipation in the eternal Gifts which make the Eucharist to be also the Lord’s 
Supper and the Holy Communion. 
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VI 


THE EUCHARIST AS A MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The Memorial aspect of the Eucharist is not independent of the sacrificial 
aspect, for an Eucharistic sacrifice offered to God the Father in the Body 
and Blood of the Incarnate Son would necessarily recall and proclaim the 
ineffable Sacrifice of the Cross. As the nature of the Memorial is easier 
to apprehend than the kind of the Sacrifice, the consideration of the former 
fittingly precedes that of the latter. 

A service, which is wholly or partially memorial, recalls some past event 
or person ; and in this connexion the statement of S. Paul is the most precise 
possible. “As often as you eat this bread and drink the cup,” he writes 
to the Corinthian Church in the earliest document which mentions the Lord’s 
Supper, “you proclaim the Lord’s Death, until He come.” This is an 
Apostolic application of a precise command of the Lord’s, reported by S. Paul - 
just before. “Do this for My Memorial,” was the Divine injunction imposed 
upon the Apostles immediately before their Master’s Death and amid the 
clearest intimation of its imminence. 

The inward or subjective side of the Memorial is therefore the remem- 
brance of Christ’s Death whereby alone is obtained remission of sins. The 
Death would naturally recall the Resurrection, the most joyful event in 
the history of the world; but primarily the remission of sins by “that 
His precious Death,” must, if the words of Christ reported in the first two 
Gospels are borne in mind, be the chief recollection constituting this half ved ) 
the memorial aspect of the Eucharist. 

The outward or objective side of the Memorial is a proclamation of the 
Death of Christ before God and men, a perpetual commemoration of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross before the Father and the world. In Raphael’s magni- 
ficently conceived and sublimely pathetic fresco, so unhappily named the 
Disputa, the Eucharistic bread is enthroned among representatives of human 
power and weakness, holiness and sinfulness, in the presence of God and me 
heavenly Company: and a memorial of the One Sacrifice is made by th 
uplifted hands of the Lord of Glory. It a ns nemori 
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culminates; the broken bread and the outpoured cup proclaim more elo- 
quently than words the Passion undergone by the Lord in His Body and in 
His Blood for the sins of the world. 

Coming to S. Ignatius, we once more have before us the earnest eloquence 
of a Bishop eager for martyrdom to scrutinise in respect of the Memorial 
aspect. In withstanding the moral ruin which Docetic gnosis threatens to 
bring about even in these early days, Ignatius opposes to that baleful half- 
truth the integral fact that.the Eucharist is “flesh of our Saviour JESUS Christ, 
which suffered on behalf of our sins, and which the Father of His goodness 
raised.” Thus the Eucharist proclaims to all, to Christian, Jew, and Pagan 
as well as to Gnostic, the redeeming Death of the Lord, and the Resurrection 
which was its crown. 

There is not in the prayers of the Didache any verbal memorial of the 
Lord’s Death, although the benefits reaped from His Life, of “knowledge, 
faith, and immortality,” are thankfully recapitulated; the omission loses 
something of its strangeness if the forms are for individual use and not for 
public recitation. In the later recension, less local and more universal in its 
style, incorporated into the Apostolic Constitutions, the deficiency is abun- 
dantly remedied. The Suffering, Death, Resurrection and Ascension of the 
Lord are all commemorated in word as well as in act; thanks are given for the 
“precious Body” and the “ precious Blood,” for He “enjoined that we should 
proclaim His Death”; the gracious name Lwr7p is introduced, a name not 
found in the Didache; and the memorial is made to include the Incar- 
nation. 

Yet, even if words of such direct import were not employed, wherever 
the Eucharistic Service was in any way associated with the Last Supper, 
it could not fail to recall that Supper, and the Tragedy it ushered in. It 
would recall and memorialise deliverance from sin as effectually as the 
Passover recalled and memorialised deliverance from bondage. The severe 
restraint sensible in the language of the Didache would force the reader, 
unless the whole were to remain an enigma, to use the Cross as the only 
key to its mystical words. 

The two great writers of the second half of the era considered, Justin 
Martyr and S. Irenaeus, afford in this regard a curious analogy to their own 
positions in the history of the Church. The former dwells upon the memorial, 

the latter upon the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist. To Justin’s eyes, 
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God’s general beneficence is declared in the giving of thanks “for all that we 
use for our sustenance.” The day of the celebration recalls and proclaims 
continually the Resurrection, for “on that day JESUS Christ our Saviour 
arose from the dead.” But these memorials are only ancillary to the supreme 
Memorial enjoined by the Lord’s command. Justin is perfectly explicit: the- 
bread of the Eucharist, he says, was ordained by Christ “to be offered for 
a memorial of the Passion which He underwent for men cleansed from 
all evil in their souls.” Again, the consecrated bread was ordered by Christ 
to be offered “for a memorial of His Incarnation for those who believe 
on Him, for whose sakes He became subject to suffering,” and the cup “for 
a memorial of His Blood,” that is, of His Passion and Death. Lastly, 
in still more precise and concise manner, Justin states that the Eucharist 
is the food of Christians, “in which is commemorated the Passion which 
the Son of God underwent on their behalf.” 

In the passages of S. Irenaeus under examination, the memorial aspect is 
not emphasised, perhaps for reasons already specified. In the Latin version, 
and in that only, of a paragraph from the fifth book, the Eucharistic cup 
is said to contain the “outpoured” Blood of Christ’. ; 

The unique and direct command of the Lord, recorded by S. Paul and 
obeyed by the Church, so to make a continual memorial of Him, until 
memorials are lost in the brightness of the day of His coming, gives to this 
aspect of the Eucharist a very lofty importance. The foremost purpose of the 
Sacrament is the bestowal and reception of spiritual nourishment. At the 
same time a memorial is made of the Saviour’s redeeming love. Thanks- 
giving and prayer are not wanting. Mystical communion with Christ and ; 
with His Church is secured. 

Yet the terms “primary” and “secondary” are somewhat beggarly in their 
quantitative significance. All these aspects or efficacies of the Divine Service 
are capable of co-existence in their highest degrees without rivalry or inter- 
ference or exclusion. To them may and must be added the sacrificial aspect. 
It will be seen that the only question is: “In what senses is ‘sacrifice’ to ag 
be understood?” This enquiry we will try to make shortly and eeeny in ’ 
the next section. 


pate, 


1 In the second fragment published by Pfaff, S. /renaei Fragmenta Anecdota, 1715 (Harvey, 
Fragm. 36), the Eucharistic offerings are said to be & rj dvapvjoe ro Kuplov: but Harnack has 
branded the fragment as a forgery, Zexte und Untersuchungen, Vol. 5, Part 3, 1900. Mad 
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VII 


THE EUCHARIST AS THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


Much has been written upon this solemn and precious aspect of the 
Mysteries entrusted to the Catholic Church; and, if at least a large part 
of this literature is in the present day more devotional than critical, the 
value of personal experience and perception is not to be belittled in com- 
parison with the fruit of historical and critical research. In the present 
investigation the field has narrow limits; the question is not the sacrificial 
aspect of the Eucharist in and for itself, but the detection of the bearing 
upon it of a comparatively small number of passages which have been taken 
from the New Testament and early Christian writings. 

The investigation, moreover, will confine itself to broad outlines, to phrases 
rather than to words. The sacrificial connotations of zroveiy, dvayvnois, alwa 
SiaOnKns, KatayyédXxe.w, Ovovactyjpiov, have been variously estimated and 
described by scholars, and are passed over here with the sole remark that 
whatever sacrificial tone they impart to Eucharistic language is positive 
evidence, however small, for seeing in the Last Supper and in the Eucharist 
an intimate connexion with a culmination of the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment, whether that culmination be in the Cross absolutely and exclusively, 
or shared by the Eucharistic offering. 

To pass over the study of the words roceiv, avdurnaois, alua SiaOnxns 
is to reserve decision on the four accounts of the Institution in this respect, 
and a decision may obviously be better made when the mass of later 
evidence has been examined. It is helpful to scrutinise the Christian con- 
sciousness of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, in order on the firm basis of 
unambiguous primitive thought and feeling to effect a surer interpretation 
of the Scriptural language as it was understood by contemporaries of the 
writers and by the writers themselves. The magnificent promise of the Lord 


1 Of recent books the more noteworthy are Dr Mortimer’s Zucharistic Sacrifice (1899) and the 
much more incisive work by Bp Gore, Zhe Body of Christ (1900). A tract by G. H. Moberly 
(undated, W. W. Gardner, London) in the form of a dialogue discusses Sacrifice in the Eucharist. But 
none of these, nor any other work we have encountered, considers the first century and a half of 
Eucharistic doctrine and practice with any great degree of fulness in this regard. 
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did not lack fulfilment in any age: we trust it will not fail now or hence- 
forward: “These words I have spoken to you in proverbs; an hour comes 
when I shall no longer speak to you in proverbs.” 

S. Paul opposes the Lord’s Table to the devils’ table, and as an inter- 
mediate term in his argument points to the sacrifices of the Old Testament: 
“Look at Israel after the flesh. Are not those who eat the sacrifices in 
fellowship with the altar? What then?... You cannot share a Lord’s Table 
and a devils’ table.” At pagan tables as at Jewish the worshipper ate 
a share of the sacrifices, and so established communion with the beings 
to whom the sacrifices were offered. To some extent the Lord’s Table is 
like both these sacrificial feasts; and so the Apostle’s words might suggest 
that the Lord’s Supper is “a feast upon a sacrifice’.” 

In the prosecution of historical research based upon the study of docu- 
ments few things are more sure than that, throughout the second century, the 
Eucharist was thought to be or to contain a sacrifice, and not the memorial 
of a Sacrifice only. The fact is patent, though it has been overlooked by 
some students. The character and significance of the sacrifice may indeed 
give occasion for discussion; it may be difficult for many minds to secure | 
conviction in this direction; but that the Eucharist was considered, during 
the second century and by the Church as a whole, to be a sacrifice, this is 
indisputable. 

It has been seen that S. Clement institutes a comparison between the 
religious usages and ordinances of the Old and New Testaments; and this 
parallelism he applies to the conduct of a service of united thanksgiving 
which cannot be other than the Eucharist. The Letter is replete with 
quotations from the Scriptures of the Old Testament; and it is evident 
that the writer, representing the consensus of opinion in the Church of 
Rome, sees in the New Testament a continuous development into final 
perfection out of the Old. The spirit of his reminder recalls the declaration 
made by the canonical Writer to the Hebrews: “We, too, have an altar.” 
The Eucharist is so akin to the sacrificial services which it replaces that 


1 If the two conceptions of Eucharistic efficacy: (i) the eating and drinking of the very Body and 
very Blood of Christ so as to secure the benefits of His Passion and Death, and (ii) the eating and 
dcalng st the ase tle wich tha Lond, end sn nesting aii eae | Sa 
coifithees two views are put into» faloo-categonlamn sat Ailes ee 
ing of the four Gospels the true one. (teeth i 
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the principles of the ordinances pertinent to them may be transferred to 
find their application in it. In some sense, then, S. Clement considers a 
sacrifice or sacrifices to be offered in the Eucharist. 

The attitude of S. Clement towards the Old Testament may lead us 
to take up a question of significance from this point of view, the question 
whether the Last Supper was a Passover Meal or not. The chronology 
of the Synoptists diverges palpably from that of S. John’s Gospel: the 
Jewish day beginning at evening, the former place the Supper on Nisan 15, 
but the latter assigns it to Nisan 14, twenty-four hours before the ordinary 
time for holding the paschal meal. A recent writer has re-considered the 
whole matter, and has arrived at the conclusion that the Last Supper was not 
eaten at the time of the paschal celebration’. In that case the sacramental 
core of the Supper may still have been enveloped by an anticipatory cele- 
bration of the Passover; but would not this indicate an unseemliness of 
haste in the consummation of the Lord’s Passion*? It was more fitting that 
the Lord should die, the first of the paschal lambs which He superseded once 
and for ever. The Sacrament was not a continuation, revision or consumma- 
tion of the Passover. The annual Passover was no more than a faint shadow 
of the sacred Meal which should perpetually recall the Sacrifice of the Cross 
in the past, implore afresh the Remission of Sins in the present, and secure 
augmented Spiritual Life for the future. 

To return, the Epistles of S. Ignatius contain no clear allusion to Christian 
sacrifice, except through the repetition of the word @vcvaetypioy in the sense 
of a fold or Church: “he who is within the shrine is pure ; he who is without 
the shrine is impure (in conscience)”: “one shrine, as one bishop.” The 
Church therefore is a @vovacrypiov, the place in which @vcia: are offered ; 
and the sacrifices are apparently contained in, or associated with, the 
Eucharist. 

The language of the fourteenth section of the Didache has been seen 
to be in strange contrast with the ninth and tenth sections; it bears the most 
direct testimony to the offering of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, whilst the others 
do not mention it. Preparation is necessary before attendance so that “the 
sacrifice be pure,” and nothing must be allowed to “defile the sacrifice” of 

1 C, H. Turner, Chronology, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

2 Nihil enim incomtum atque intempestivum apud Eum, quomodo nec incongruens est apud Patrem 
.-.omnia quae praecognita erant a Patre, ordine et tempore et hora praecognita et apta perfecit Dominus 
noster: S. Irenaeus, 111. xvi. 6, 7: part of the epilogue to Dr Hort’s Hu/sean Lectures. 
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the Church’, for the Lord declared by His Prophet: “At every place and time 
I will have offered to Me a pure sacrifice.” The election of presbyters and 
deacons is to help to secure this. 

The last word upon sacrifice by the last prophet of the Old Covenant? 
was continually before the Church of the second century; the Apologist 
Justin and the Bishop Irenaeus quote it more than once, and with the same 
application as above. It may have been in the mind of S. Paul when 
using the phrase “the Lord’s Table,” of which Malachi speaks before, and 
immediately after, this announcement of the Lord’s honour among Gentiles 
and the extension of His worship beyond Israel. 

In debate with the Jew Trypho, Justin shows that the New Dispen- 
sation has its own peculiarly pure sacrifices. “The meal-offering,” he urges 
“was a type of the bread of the Eucharist which the Lord JEsus Christ 
handed down to us to offer for a memorial of His Passion....Whence con- 
cerning the sacrifices offered by you God says through Malachi one of the 
twelve: ‘My pleasure is not in you, saith the Lord, and I will not accept } 
your sacrifices at your hands; for from the rising of the sun unto its setting $ 
My Name has been glorified among the nations, and in every place incense ~ 
is offered to My Name and pure sacrifice.” A little later Justin makes this 
point again, applying the same quotation from Malachi to “sacrifices through 
this Name, which JESUS the Christ ordained to be made, namely, in the 
thanksgiving (Eucharist) of the bread and cup, made by Christians in every 
place on earth.” He then proceeds: “ Until now you disputatiously assert 
that the sacrifices made in Jerusalem in the days of the Israelites, God does 
not accept, but that He said that the prayers made by the Dispersion were 
acceptable, and that He called their prayers sacrifices. Now I also say that 
prayers and thanksgivings, made by the worthy, are alone perfect and accept- 
able sacrifices to God. For these only did Christians receive that they should 
offer (in the Eucharist).” | 

A passage addressed to pagans shows a yet wider extension of the idea ‘= 
of the Christian sacrifices: “We are not atheists, for we worship the Maker a 
of this world,” who: has no need of sacrifice, “ praising Him for all we eat,... , 
having been instructed that this honour alone is worthy of Him that we 
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offer for ourselves and the needy, instead of destroying by fire what He 
made for sustenance.” 

In this way the Apologist insists before Jew and pagan that the Christian 
Church has sacrifices better than theirs: prayers and thanksgivings, along 
with the grateful and unselfish acceptance and use of the good things 
created by God, are the sacrifices of Christians, and most especially the 
thanksgiving of the bread and cup in the Eucharist. In writings addressed 
to unbelieving Jews and sceptical pagans much of the deeper and subtler 
parts of Christian truth cannot find a proper place; and it is to Irenaeus 
that we naturally turn for whatever light his defence of Catholic truth may 
shed. Gradually and painfully the Church begins to formulate her experi- 
ence and conscience. Misrepresentation and hostility impose the task of 
analysing and describing the faith of the heart, and the adjustment of the 
relations between doctrine and practice. The devotional attitude must not 
shrink from the critical and the exegetical so that no soul may be lost from 
Christ through knowledge “falsely so called,” and in order that the restless 
mind may find repose in the possession of a consistent and comprehensive 
basis for religious thought. 

The testimony of Irenaeus is occasional and incidental, and so of extreme 
value. He is not writing on the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist nor dealing 
primarily with the Eucharist itself. The allusions to sacrifice are only parts 
of the theological system ingrafted in his mind, and accepted by those 
to whom he appeals against heresy. The sacramental theology beginning 
to formulate itself in his writings is sometimes impugned as a “late” 
“ecclesiastical” “accretion,” in violent contrast with the plain, simple and 
direct teaching of Christ. Between the Sermon on the Mount and the 
arguments of S. Irenaeus on the Resurrection of the Flesh there is an 
immense gulf. But the comparison of the two defeats its own end if it 
endeavours to vilify the theology of Irenaeus because of its complexity and 
lateness: how could so great progress towards the fulness of the truth have 
been made,—in that slow, assured way in which the Holy Spirit is wont to 
work, with “precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little, there a little,’— 
in less than a century and a half? And the results of a slowly grinding 
mill are thorough and lasting. 

It is a merely specious and fallacious objection to Irenaeus’ teaching 
which takes its stand on the advanced and recondite character of his 
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theology. The mysteries of God and of the Incarnation and even of our own 
spiritual life are unfathomable; yet Christ promised instruction in them “as 
we are able to bear it,” and of no particular hour of any day of any year 
can it be said that His teaching by His Holy Spirit came utterly to an 
end. A jealous, suspicious or apathetic attitude towards this great saint, 
bishop and scholar, a man of world-wide travel, connected by a short 
personal chain with the Apostles, in particular, with S. John, is by all means 
to be avoided. 

What then may be gathered from the passages taken from Irenaeus’ 
work ?—First of all, there is a general statement on sacrifice: ‘ Sacrifices 
do not sanctify a man, but the conscience of him who offers, if it be pure.” 
At the Last Supper, the Lord “instructed His Disciples to offer firstfruits 
of His creatures to God, not that He needs them, but that we should not 
be unprofitable or ungrateful.” The latter part of this admonition is echoed 
elsewhere. Still more clearly, Christ taught at the Institution of the Eucha- 
rist “the new oblation of the New Covenant.” This sacrifice in the Eucharist 
is pure, as God said by His prophet Malachi; and “the oblation of the 
Church, which the Lord instructed to be offered, is accounted a pure sacrifice - 
before God and accepted by Him.” 

Thus, for Irenaeus, the Eucharist contains a sacrifice: and the nature of 
the sacrifice can be seen. Clearly there is an offering to express gratitude 
to God for the ordinary blessings of life; the “ firstfruits of God’s creatures” 
are summed up in the bread and wine’, and these are a sacrifice to God 
as truly as Abel’s: so that, however humbly and imperfectly, the Church 
shows herself not unprofitable and ungrateful. 

The offering of “the firstfruits of those creatures which are His” 
connected by Irenaeus with the sacrifices of the Old Testament. “There 
are sacrifices,” he writes, “in the (Jewish) people and there are sacrifices 
in the Church; the kind is the same, save that the offering is now made 
by the free and not by the bond.” That is to say, there is the oblation 
of a sacrifice in the Eucharist, cognate with the sacrifices, of the Old Dis- 
pensation. 

These gift-offerings God “wills to have made at His altar frequently 
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and unceasingly.” The altar is in heaven, like the heavenly Temple and 
Tabernacle, for thither are the oblations directed. 

On the whole, therefore, we do not see that S. Irenaeus, or any of his 
predecessors, teaches that the Eucharist is a sacrifice or oblation of the Body 
and Blood of Christ; nor that it is a repetition of the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
In the Eucharist is an oblation of God’s natural gifts, with offerings of thanks 
and praise upon an heavenly altar: but the Divine Gifts are received, not 
offered. 


Vill 
THE ECONOMY OF THE EUCHARISTIC MYSTERY 


In this section will be found little more than a summary of what has 
already been remarked in this place and that, but for completeness’ sake 
and from the difficulty of the subject a restatement of the views of our 
authorities, more especially of Justin and Irenaeus, on the economy of the 
Eucharist will be entered upon. 

The bread and wine blessed in the course of the Eucharist are the seat 
of a mystical process resulting in an enlargement of their efficacy. Before 
consecration they possessed the natural capacity for nourishing the physical 
man, in a mysterious manner from which physiological science has not 
removed the mystery: after consecration, they possess besides a super- 
natural capacity for nourishing the spiritual man, in a mysterious manner 
beyond the grasp of the mind. 

Every account of the Institution of the Eucharist contains the Lord’s 
plain and direct assertion of an ineffable fact. Of the bread which He has 
blessed He declares in language of astounding simplicity and immeasurable 
depth: THIS IS MY BODY; and of the cup, similarly: THIS Is MY BLOOD. The 
words following: DO THIS FOR MY REMEMBRANCE, have ever been taken to 
be a command with promise: that when the Church does these things, her 
Lord responds by His Holy Spirit, and effects the fulfilment of the ordinance 
by granting His very Body and Blood. 

These then are facts. How far any theory can probe the Mystery is a 
question of relative insignificance. Theories may come, and theories may 
go: remains the eternal saving fact. To believe the Lord’s promise really 
and truly fulfilled is surely sufficient. The necessity for a theory of the 
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economy of consecration can only arise out of conflict of the truth enunciated 
by the Lord with other truths of real or fancied equality in rank’. Thus 
there may indeed be need to ascertain whether the startling language of the — 
Lord is startling because it conflicts with real or supposed truths. In the 
direct contradiction of two truths there is a stress, sometimes intolerable and 
often irksome. It is desirable to see whether such a contradiction or incon- 
sistency is introduced into the mental world by the belief, that Eucharistic 
bread and wine are after consecration the Body and Blood of Christ, as it 
is found in the writings before us. 

The age of such reflection had not fully arrived at the beginning of 
the second century. S. Ignatius is content to allude to the Lord’s teaching, 
and shows no sign of wishfulness to go further and away from the realm of 
practical life and spiritual needs. He discourages the speculative bent, it 
may be understood, seeing how the gnostical element of human nature had 
led men astray. For him facts are sufficient. The tone of the Epistles 
suggests that the Saint rests upon spiritual experience. Those who allow 
reason to plunge them so far into scepticism as to cause them to refuse the 
Divine Food of the Eucharist do a wrong allied to sin. Going very little 
distance further, we may say that a man’s inability to understand the mystery 
of physical life is little reason why he should not partake of bodily food ; and 
the like is the more true of spiritual things. In the Eucharist is the pearl 
of great price: let us accept it thankfully, believing where we cannot under- 
stand. 

Without essaying to interpret further the spirit which breathes in the 
Epistles of Ignatius, let us turn to Justin and Irenaeus, in whom begin to 
appear the fruits of careful enquiry and faithful contemplation, combined in 
the rhythm and balance of perfect truth. 

Justin Martyr asserts the identity of the consecrated bread and cup 
with the Body and Blood of Christ; and he has enriched Christian thought 
by a magnificent statement of the economy of the Eucharist, which may be 
transcribed in short paraphrase, the better to display the parallelism: 

As by word of God supernatural Christ assumed natural flesh and 
blood of man: 
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so by word from Christ natural food assumes supernatural Body and 

Blood of Christ. 
This analogy, addressed to the philosophical pagan, is an apology for the 
Eucharist. The Feast is no Thyestean banquet: it is a Divine mystery, 
proceeding from and illuminated by the eternal Mystery of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God. As God took to Himself manhood with its flesh and 
blood, even so by a converse process the bread and wine are glorified in the 
Sacrament ordained by Him. 

The view of S. Irenaeus is strikingly like that of his forerunner: on this 
common topic the teachings of officer and private in the army of God are 
nearly identical. That the bread and cup are by consecration the Body and 
Blood of Christ is frequently stated as one of those established and incontro- 
vertible truths which heretics must face. More than this is asserted, with 
complete confidence in the assent of the Church to the position laid down, 
in words closely like those of Justin: 


The (physical) food, made Eu- Earthly bread receives the invoca- 
charist by prayer of word from _ tion of God and is no longer common 
Him,—is both Flesh and’ Blood of bread, but Eucharist, consisting of 
Christ. two things, an earthly and a heavenly. 

JUSTIN. IRENAEUS. 


By prayer to God are added to the bread and wine the Body and Blood 
of the Incarnate Lord. Those who partake of them receive both natural and 
spiritual things together, the one refreshing the body no less than before, 
the other preserving the soul to eternal life. 





TANTUM ERGO SACRAMENTUM 
VENEREMUR CERNUI: 

ET ANTIQUUM DOCUMENTUM 
NOVO CEDAT RITUI: 

PRAESTET FIDES SUPPLEMENTUM 
SENSUUM DEFECTUI, 
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%4 Kal dre éyévero 1 wpa, 
dvérerev, kal of ardarolo ov abrd, 











5 kal elrev pds avrovs, 
*ErvOvpia éreOvpnoa toiro 7d macxa 
payciv pel ipav mpd rod pe wabeiv. 








6 Néyw yap tpiv, dre od wh pdyw adrd, 
€ws oTov tAnpwOR év tH Bacreia rod Weod. 








17 kat Seédpevos moTypiov 
eiyapirtnoas elev, 
AdBere todro, cai diapepioare eis Eavrovs: 





8 Néyw yap tpiv, ore ob py miw dard Tod viv 
ard Tov yevypatos THS dymédov 
€ws drov 7 Bacrreia rod @eod AGy. 





19 kal AaBuv aprov edxapirrycas Exhacev, 
Kai édwxev avrois A€ywr, 
Totré éorw 7o odpa pov 





70 Urtp vpav dddpevov: 
Tovro moveire eis THy euivy avapvnow. 





2 kal 70 moTHpiov waavTws 
pera to deumvnoa éyov, 
Totro 7d wornpiov 4 Kaw? diabyKy 
év TO aipari pov, 

TO Umép Upav éxxuvvdpevov. 
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‘OF THE INSTITUTION, Ev 22 














b (+e) Syr" Syria 
Dico enim vobis...... ...€0s Otov tAnpwh7 .-.€0s Grov tAnpwhf 
in regno Dei. év tH Bacircia rod @eod. 


év tH Bacreia rod Beod. 








‘Et accepto pane, gratias 
egit, et fregit, et dedit 
illis, dicens : 

Hoc est corpus meum. 


Kal AaBav dptov 
evxapurTioas éxAacev Kai 
édwxev avrois A€yww" 
Todroé éorw TO ropa prov 
TO vrtp Umar" 

TOUTO ToLEiTE 
eis THY env avapvynow. 


kal AaBav aprov 
eixapiorioas éxhacev Kal 
ewer aurois A€ywv" 
Tovro b tor TO copa pov 
To Umép vuav diddpuevor" 
TOUTO ToLEire 


els Ti ei avapvynow. 





Et accepto calice, gratias 
egit, et dixit: 
Accipite hoc et dividite 
inter. vos. 


Kal defapevos TO ToTHpLov 
evxapurrijcas, elrrev* 
AaBere tovro, 
diapepioare els Eavrovs: 


kal woravTws 
pera 70 Seurvijoa 
defapevos TO roTnptov, 
evxapioTycas, elev: 
AdBere rodro, 


Siapepioare eis éavrovs" 








» awh Sabin 
Dico enim vobis, quod éyw vpiv ore A€yw yap vyiv ore 
non bibam de generatione aro Tov viv ov py aro Tov viv ov 
hac vitis ujus, miw...@¢od €. 























ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A. NOTE ON THE LUCAN ACCOUNT OF THE LAST SUPPER 


Considerable labour would not be misspent in settling the text of the canonical 
accounts of the Institution. No question of any moment seems to arise, however, 
except in the Lucan text, where, in the passage Lc 22-™, the verses 194, 20 are absent 
in the Western text. The words 7d vrép tydv diddpevov...rd trép tudv éxxvvvopevov 
are enclosed in double brackets in the Westcott-Hort text, to indicate that they are 
assigned to the class of readings styled ‘“‘ Western non-interpolations.” On the other 
hand, the full text is read by Tischendorf, Jiilicher and Spitta’. The textual evidence 
is reproduced in schematic form from materials furnished by Dr Sanday in his Article 
“Jesus Curist” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

Dr Hort considered that “the difficulty of the shorter reading consists exclusively 
in the change of order as to the Bread and Cup” (Votes on Select Readings, p. 64) ; 
whereas in the longer reading there is the greater difficulty in that it “divides the 
institution of the Cup into two parts, between which the institution of the Bread 
is interposed.” He concluded that “these difficulties, added to the suspicious coinci- 
dence with 1 Co 11™~* and the transcriptional evidence..., leave no moral doubt... 
that the words in question were absent from the original text of Lc.” 

The shorter reading would seem, however, to present other difficulties besides the 
change of order. Comparison of the shorter reading with the Marcan and Pauline 
parallels suggests that in the middle of the measured and solemn language of the 
Evangelist an hiatus has arisen. The words: “ This is My Body,” are made to precede 
immediately the abrupt announcement: “ But, lo! the hand of My Betrayer...,” and 
the symmetry and balance of the narrative are lost in a manner which the accompany- 
ing arrangement of the longer reading may serve to suggest: 

14 And when the hour came, 


He reclined, 
and the Apostles with Him. 





15 And He said to them: With longing 17 And receiving a cup He gave thanks 
I longed to eat this Passover with you before and said: Take this and divide it among 
My suffering. yourselves. 


16 For I declare to you that I eat it no 18 For I declare to you that I drink not 
more until it is consummated in the kingdom _henceforward of the produce of the vine until 
of God. the kingdom of God come. 








1 As Hoffmann states: Die Abendmahlsgedanken JESU Christi, Konigsberg, 1896, p. 21. 
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19 And taking a cake, He gave thanks 20 And the cup, similarly, after supper, 
and broke it and gave to them, saying: Saying : 
This is My Body, which ts being given on This cup is the new Testament in My 
your behalf; do this for My memorial. Blood, which is being shed on your behalf. 





21 But, lo! the hand of My betrayer is with Me on the table. 


It is difficult to identify the cup of verse 17 with the Eucharistic cup of Mt-Mc; 
and it would be natural to have the renunciation of meat and drink followed by the 
bestowal of the new Meat and the new Drink. Further, the divergence of the shorter 
reading from the Pauline account (1 Co 11*-*) would be a surprising phenomenon, 
more surprising than such a resemblance as the longer reading would present. Why 
indeed should a writer’, “the follower of Paul,” who “ put down in a book the Gospel 
preached by that Apostle,” at a date considerably subsequent to the Apostolic letter, 
effect a radical diversion from it? 

Either the Evangelist would leave out the account, or insert it in words similar to 
those used by his Apostolic companion®. Thus Dr Hort would appear not to have 
estimated sufficiently highly the difficulties of the shorter reading. 

Nor again is Dr Hort’s objection to the longer reading so weighty as to turn the 
scale against it. It is based on the supposition that the cup of the Lord’s Blood 
receives double mention, although there is no need to assume this; and there is 
supposed to be involved ‘‘a startling displacement of the only command to drink or 
receive recorded by Lc in connection with a cup.” Even if much more be conceded 
than seems necessary, this attitude would seem unduly to neglect the powerful word 
weavrws, which gains additional point from the parallelism already described. Nor 
does the displacement of the statement, A€éyw vpiv, od py) miw xré, relative to Mt-Mc, 
possess any special significance, if it be understood to be an emphatic assertion of 
the finality of the Last Supper; and, lastly, there is no need to see in verses 17—18 
‘an anticipatory reference to the Institution of the Cup” as recorded in verse 20. 

The position here taken against Dr Hort may appear more acceptable in view of 
the theory of the textual variations which follows. 

There is a very great and strong consensus of codices against the Bezan 
omission, and if a reasonable hypothesis can be framed to account for the pathological 
variations, the vastly greater Ms evidence for the longer reading may be followed with 
confidence. The verse and a half at stake (194, 20) are mainly identical but not 


1 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer. 111. i. 1: Aouxas 5é 6 dxédovOos IavAov, 7d bm’ éxelvou knpvocdpevor ebary- 
yéMov év BiBAlw Karébero. 

* Cf. F. Blass, The Philology of the Gospels, 1898, pp- 179—182, where the same decision is adopted, 
in the light of his view of the history of the text of the Gospel. 
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entirely coincident with 1 Co 11%”, and the divergences are sufficient to dis- 
countenance the view that the Evangelist is copying from a manuscript of the Epistle. 
There are, in the brief passage: words added, édwxev adrois, diddpevov, 7d Urép vpov 
éxxuvvopevov : words displaced, pov, woattws: words omitted, éoriv, and the whole 
phrase, totro moveire, doaxis éav wivyte, cis THY éunv avayvyow: words changed, pov 
for éu@. Thus, in respect of 37 words in the Epistle, the Gospel displays change 
amounting to 20 words. Does not this suggest the independent evidence of two 
writers who had investigated the matter together, rather than the work of a copyist? 
In a question of history it might even be that the Missionary Apostle would be 
influenced by the Historian who had industriously traced traditions to their sources. 

Against the presence of the longer reading in the earliest copies of the Gospel may 
be set the evidence of the Latin versions 4, ¢ and the Syriacs, Cur and Sin. It seems 
impossible to derive them from the full text without violence. Hardly less difficult is 
the mutilation of Dd, etc., if the longer reading is primitive. ‘The other curtailed texts, 
Codd Copt Pesh, present little difficulty: the original account might seem to the trans- 
lator to contain too much, and this might lead to the omission of verses 16—18 and 
17—18 respectively, the justification for such a procedure being found in the accounts 
presented by the first two Gospels. 


The theory of two autographs, employed by Blass, Salmon and others, to elucidate . 


the general characteristics of the Western Text, is helpful in this particular instance. 
So exceptional a problem as that of the Western readings requires an exceptional 
hypothesis for its solution’; and ‘‘the purely documentary phenomena are compatible 
with the supposition that the Western and non-Western texts started respectively from 
a first and a second edition of the Gospels, both conceivably apostolic.” Such is the 
view of Drs Hort and Westcott. We may postulate two editions from S. Luke’s hand, 
the first addressed to Theophilus only, but having such a wide circulation (so Blass 
suggests) as to be issued in a second edition from the hand of the Evangelist with a 
view to its use in the service of the Church. If the first omitted verses 19, 20, and 
the second supplied them, and the two editions existed side by side for some while, 
the phenomena of the text are then easily accounted for as follows. 

From the shorter edition are made the Latin and Syriac versions: 4, e; Syrc™ sim, 
They are intended for use in Church, and contain no clear account of the Institution. 
This account needs to be supplied, and is filled in from other documents. The 
Latin translators note the mention of a cup in verse 17, over which thanks are given, 
and which the Disciples receive from the Lord. Comparing the verse with Mt 26” or 
Mc 14”, they assume the cup of verse 17 to be the Eucharistic cup, and fill in 
the lacuna by incorporating the greater part of Mt 26” or Me 14” so as to introduce 





> 
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1 Westcott and Hort, Mew 7estament in Grea, Voli § 24 
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the Eucharistic bread. The Syriac versions are made by scholars acquainted with the 
Pauline Epistle as well as the first two Gospels, and the omission is therefore remedied 
in a more thorough manner. As Dr Sanday remarks, the Curetonian version advances 
on 4, ¢. The words uttered over the Eucharistic bread are supplemented from 
1 Co 11%; but the cup is left untouched. Still another advance is marked by the 
Sinaitic version: the changes there made are more thorough, both in the adoption 
of woavrws pera 7d Seemvqca from 1 Co, and in the insertion of rodré éorw 7d ald pov, 
(7) kaw da6yjxn ; and the addition of ddepevory is noteworthy. 

There now remains the presumed mutilation in the Western Text, a text full 
of surprises’, manifesting “‘a perilous confusion between transcription and reproduction, 
and even between the preservation of a record and its supposed improvement,” in 
which “ whole sentences were changed, omitted, and inserted with astonishing freedom, 
wherever it seemed that the meaning could be brought out with greater force and 
definiteness.” Such editorial arbitrariness might well defy scientific analysis ; yet it is 
not hard to see at least one way in which an editor, having before him only Mt or Mc, 
and the two editions of the third Gospel, Lc’ and Lc’, might apply the art of 
harmonisation so as to settle to his own satisfaction a standard text from the two 
diverging Lucan texts. 

There is in the longer reading of Lc*® a seeming tautology, by which it has been 
supposed that the translators of Codd Pesh Copt were influenced. From another point 
of view the shorter reading of Lc’ suffers from poverty, as the translators of Codd Lat 
Syr observed. The middle path would be found by adding to the reading of Lc’ the 
verse 19a from Lc*, or by the equivalent process of cutting off from Lc’ the verses 194, 
20. This editorial revision introduces the Eucharistic bread, and a fair parallelism 
with Mt-Mc is ensured, without any great variation from either Lucan text, whilst the 
seeming double mention of the Eucharistic cup is done away. 

In this way the complicated various readings become compatible with the assump- 
tion that the longer reading in the account of the Institution was written by S. Luke, 
though not in the first draft of his Gospel intended for private circulation. It 
remains to re-direct attention to the mass of documentary evidence for the longer 
reading; moreover, Marcion, as quoted by Tertullian, with all his proneness to excision, 
held to the full text in this passage. 


1 Westcott and Hort, of. cit., §§ 170, 173. 
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B. NOTE ON DR GARDNER'S “ORIGIN OF THE LORD’S SUPPER” 


Dr Gardner’s tract (1893) is an application of the methods of “modern historical. 


science” which have been explained and applied in the more general investigation of 
Christian origins in his Zxfloratio Evangelica (1899)'. The scale of the treatise is 
not quite so large as that of the tract, and in both the most important features of the 
evidence are summarised in a review of audacious rapidity. So little of detail is 
there, and so universal is the mere indication of revolutionary conclusions, that 
Dr Gardner’s lack of leisure to effect a more patient and systematic survey must seem 
deplorable to every reader of his brilliant sketches. 

First and last, the treatment of history is too subjective and psychological to engage 
acquiescence from any one who does not estimate human attitudes and human 
tendencies and human weaknesses in quite the same way as the author. What seems 
superficial or dogmatic may be due to the circumstances of writing, yet in his advocacy 
of “historical science” Dr Gardner displays a curious mixture of scientific reserve and 
unreasonable confidence. His dicta have been already quoted, that ‘there is this 
difference between the progress of physical and the progress of historical science: that 
in the case of physical science men usually grow towards an agreement, but in the 


case of historical research they do not necessarily do so,” and that “it is certainly not. 


true that a careful and erudite study of the origins of Christianity will bring all men 
alike into harmonious views.” ‘This is painful pessimism, and worse; from the advocate 
of “historical science” it is high-treason. We cannot be content with an historical 
method, which thus falls— 

Like a god self-slain 

On his own shrine lain. 


But indeed Dr Gardner’s words are in danger of applying only too well to his own 
work in early Christian history, for his lucid and masterful pages are crammed with high 
speculations and “broad views” in entire contrast with that patient and laborious 
coordination of evidence by which any sound scientific enquirer hopes to win nearer to 
objective truth. To be sure, such coordination needs to be directed and stimulated 
by provisional hypotheses, but hypotheses supported by an arbitrary miscellany of 
sporadic facts are worse than none. 

In detail, Dr Gardner’s tract will be looked through in the light of the retrenchments 
and corrections made half-a-dozen years later in Chap. xxxvi. of the 2xf/oratio 
Evangelica. ‘The subject of the origin of the Lord’s Supper is stated to be “one of 


great interest, and distinctly one to be handled with all reserve and marerence, <a is ; 


1 The Origin of the Lord’s Supper, Percy Gardner, Litt.D., Macmillan, 1893: Zxploratio Eva 
Percy Gardner, Litt.D., A. & C. Black, 1899, especially Chapters 36, 26. 
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to say, it may be presumed, no novel suppositions are to be rashly ventured upon, and 
the evidence is to be viewed with impartial thoroughness. The sources of information 
employed are the four canonical Gospels, to the authorship of none of which does 
Dr Gardner commit himself; and the first Epistle to the Corinthians, about the author- 
ship of which he has no feeling of doubt. Now the words of S. Paul in describing 
the Last Supper “‘so closely correspond to those used in all the Synoptic Gospels that 
there can be no doubt that the version in the Epistle and those in the Gospels come 
from the same source.” This is a surprising statement to one who has the four 
Accounts before him, yet, proceeds the author, “this is indeed the view commonly 
accepted by critics.” Who the critics are, and what their arguments, the reader is 
left to recollect and imagine, if he can. Arguments for the opposite view have 


-been developed at full length by Dr Hoffmann’; and these establish the reasonable 


view that objective fact was the common source. 

Two of Dr Hoffmann’s arguments against the views that “all the versions may be 
taken from some primitive tradition or record” and the alternative that “the phrases 
in the Gospels are taken from S. Paul’s Epistle,” which are urged by Dr Gardner, 
may be here mentioned, although in part they will be already familiar. First, there 
is the complete omission in Mc-Mt of the command, so significant in Dr Gardner’s 
eyes, to “do this for My remembrance.” Secondly, there is the transference of 
the redemptive efficacy of the Body in Pl to the Blood in Mc-Mt. Again, the 
peculiar time-mark of the cup, “after the supper,” is dropped, and the forcible word 
weavtws is left out. Other minor divergences complete the case against Mc-Mt being 
derived from Pl, or even the two from a source other than the objective Supper itself. 
Dr Hoffmann’s discussion of Lc need not be adduced. 

Dr Gardner has an inkling of the precarious ground on which he thus takes his 
stand : if the hypothesis of Mc and Mt deriving from Pl is “too bold,” he is willing 
to suggest as an easier hypothesis the historicity of Mc-Mt and of Pl, with the proviso 
that S. Paul has interpolated the command to repeat the order of the Supper, and 
that Le has followed him. This autocratic procedure of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
Dr Gardner in 1893 ascribed to the fascinating influence of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
exerted during S. Paul's residence for more than a year at Corinth. Dr Cheetham? has 
vigorously attacked this grotesque view ; nowhere, he says, do we “find anything de- 
scribed (in the Mysteries) in the smallest degree resembling the Breaking of the Bread 
and the Blessing of the Cup.” In 1899, however, Dr Gardner withdrew explicitly from 
the view that S. Paul, “with all his catholicity, would accept a hint derived from such 


1) Die Abendmahlsgedanken JESU Christi, R. A. Hoffmann, 1896: see especially p. 42. 
2 The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian (Hulsean Lectures), Macmillan, 1897: especially the Fourth 
16 
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a source.” For such a withdrawal no occasion need have arisen if from the first the 
Apostle’s words on the relation of the Lord’s Table to the demons’ tables had been 
weighed ; to S. Paul compromise could not be possible: 
Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 
Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

S. Paul’s acquaintance with the Mysteries is indicated, though Dr Gardner does 
not find occasion to draw attention to the fact, in the second chapter of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians : 

KatayyéAAwy tpiv 76 pvortyptov...dopiav S& adodwev ev tots TeAelors... GAG 
Aadodpev Ocod codiay év pvoetypiy, THv aroxexpuppevnv. But if S. Paul had originated 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper he might have grafted them upon the Christian agapae 
without emulating the pagan feasts. : 

From S. Paul’s use of the preposition dé in his statement that he “ received from 
the Lord what he handed on” to the Corinthians, Dr Gardner infers a direct revelation 
like those claimed elsewhere by the Apostle ; for instance, ovd& yap éy® rapa dvOpumrov 
mapéhaBov airo (ro edayyeAuov), odre diddy Oyv, GAAD OC aroxadifews "IHSOY Xpiorod. 
Even in the fifteen days spent at Jerusalem in S. Peter’s society the historian does not 
find it possible to allow that S. Paul occupied himself with acquiring information 
about the human life of the Lord from either S. Peter or S. James, or that S. Paul’s 
knowledge was derived from external sources principally. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles is pourtrayed as the subject of vague visions and unspeakable ecstasies, a 
dreamer of dreams, with a great deal to learn from old and new schools of history 
about the “sacredness of fact.” A dark fog is conjured up: in those days “ Apocryphal 
Gospels sprang like mushrooms from a rich soil”—about A.D. 55; and so Dr Gardner 
“cannot be surprised that the Apostle did not stop to consider seriously whether his 
statement went beyond his evidence,” as he “localized the vision in history.” S. Paul’s 
mind was not historical in its attitude, it is urged; scarcely an “ancient writer regards 
history as a course of events to be established by evidence and document.” 

Surely Dr Gardner is mistaken. A close companion of the Apostle’s directly 
anticipates any such attack upon his trustworthiness: 

‘*Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those 
matters which have been fulfilled among us, even as they delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word, it seemed good to 
me also, having traced the course of all things accurately from the first, to write unto 
thee in order, most excellent Theophilus; that thou mightest know the certainty 
concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed.” The Historian who wrote this 
gives an account of the Institution which runs parallel to S. Paul’s. 
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And Dr Gardner does yet graver injustice to S. Paul. He transforms the inde- 
fatigable Missionary, travelling to and fro over the Roman Empire, meeting and 
conversing with all sorts and conditions of men, into a sufferer from religious mania, 
a victim of hallucinations, a subject to questionable impulses. It is true that the 
Apostle claimed to have seen the Lord; and thus, as he “ draws no line of distinction 
between the appearances of the risen Lord to the other Apostles and to himself,” 
remarks Dr Gardner, it would be easy for his mind to fix in history as objective and 
universal what was subjective and individual. But did he so do without warrant ? 

The fourth Gospel is next considered, and the method of historical criticism 
applied to it. The Evangelist is thought “to have rejected the (Pauline) version of 
the Last Supper,” not that he altogether omits it, but that he reproduces the 
Lord’s words in quite a different context. ‘He brings in,” so it is maintained, “ the 
very phrases cited by S. Paul, in quite another connexion.” The English equivalents 
of two incompletely quoted sayings of the Lord from Jn 6 are adduced for proof: 

"Era® elimi 6 &ptoc 6 zQn [6 éx TOY OYpaNof KaTaBdc] 
and ‘O tpw&rwn moy THN cépka Kal TIINWN Moy TO alma Exel ZWHN AlNION [Kare 
ANACTHCW AYTON TH écyATH HMEpal. 

But are these “the very phrases cited by S. Paul”? The language of Dr Gardner 
is perfectly bewildering. There is indeed a connexion between Jn 6 and 1 Co 10, 11, 
yet the interval is as great and the difference as obvious as between the seed and 
the plant. An examination of Jn 6 fuller than is essayed by the author of Zhe Origin 
of the Lord’s Supper has displayed a religious development of which the seeds are 
visible at that stage, and of which the fruits appear in the universal habit of the 
communities forming the Church of the Apostolic age. 

Dr Gardner passes outside the New Testament to the Didache, “an early Christian 
work of great value,” showing “a very noteworthy independence of the Pauline 
teaching and influence.” Its value for his argument is that it attests the view that, 
where Pauline influence was absent, the Eucharistic feast remained undeveloped, a 
mere social meal. The best answer to this is the detailed discussion of the Eucharistic 
sections of the Didache, which has been already undertaken. In his incidental way, 
Dr Gardner seizes upon fragments of S. Paul’s Epistle and the Didache, which occur 
in each writing close to mention of the bread and the cup; they are 


1 Co 11% Did 9# 


“Oodxis yap éav éabinre tov dprov rovrov "“Qorep hy rovro rd kXdopa Seerxopricpévov 
kal rd rornpwv mivnre, rov Oavarov rod Kupiov éradvw tev dpéwv cai cvvayber éyévero év, otra 


xarayyéAXere [, dype ob €AO7). cuvaxOntw Sov 7 éxxAnoia awd trav mepatev 
Tis yas eis Thy SHv Bacveiav. 
The one passage is the statement by S. Paul of a certain consequence of reception 
16—2 
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of the Body and Blood of the Lord: the other is a prayer associated with the reception 
of the broken bread in the Eucharist. The one is a piece of Eucharistic doctrine, 
and the other a piece of Eucharistic prayer. ‘What could present a greater contrast?” 
enquires Dr Gardner. Whatever contrast there may be, the prayer of the Didache 
could certainly be conceived not out of place at a “Pauline” celebration. The 
idea of the Church as a unity to be consummated is not at all foreign to S. Paul’s 
teaching. It seems needless to say more, except that the Didache makes thanks- 
giving a central feature of the Eucharist, whilst S. Paul, in face of disorderly 
proceedings, is bound to emphasize special features of the Service. 

The relationship of the agapae with their eucharistic aspects to the Eucharist 
proper (Lord’s Supper) is shortly noticed by the writer. He welcomes only tepidly 
the wretched hypothesis of “friction between S. Paul and the Apostles at Jerusalem” 
in the matter of the Lord’s Supper. More helpful are his views on the analogy 
between the pagan and Christian mysteries. ‘‘What more natural,” he asks, than 
that “the sacred meal wherein pagans found communion with their devil-gods, should 
. be paralleled by a Christian sacred meal, wherein the believers should have communion 
with their exalted Head ?”—-Dr Gardner seems to us to be here pointing to one of 
those universal longings and aspirations of man which the Son of Man came to 
answer and fulfil and exalt. In Him we should indeed have expected to find lasting . 
and complete provision for spiritual appetites, which He knew to be in man because 
they were implanted by Him. If S. Paul could be reasonably supposed to have 
realised acutely this active hungering of the human soul, how much more would not 
his Lord be aware of it, and how is it unlikely that on the last night of His earthly 
sojourn, after long preparation, He should then and there provide that in the Church 
founded upon His Apostles there should be a never-failing means of satisfying these 
deep spiritual yearnings common to humanity? That the Lord did so, S. Paul said he 
heard from the Lord Himself. 


C. NOTE ON MR WRIGHT'S VIEW OF S. JOHN VI 


The very plain and direct interpretation of Jn 6 adopted in this Essay is opposite 
to a view advocated by Mr Arthur Wright almost as.an oditer dictum in the preface to 
his Synopsis of the Gospels’. 

Mr Wright goes further than to find in Jn 6 the institution of a sacrament: he 
considers that its eucharistic language would have been “ abenlntely without mean- 
ing, if the Eucharist had not been already in common use.” ‘The recognition of the 


1 A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, Arthur Wright, Macmillan, 1896: compare also Mr Wrig 
seoation F ecertnery eet ite Che: KO Methuen, 15 c-. 
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Lord at supper by the two disciples at Emmaus is adduced in support of the 
position ; the breaking of the bread is assumed to be “the Eucharist,” and, as “the 
rite would have had no significance for them,” because they were not present at 
the Last Supper, therefore the Eucharist, for this reason also, must have been insti- 
tuted earlier, say, at the first Passover at Jerusalem. S. Mark fell into the error of 
“blending two Suppers into one,” namely, the first Passover and the last Supper, for 
“it is clear from S. John that the Last Supper was not the Paschal feast.” And con- 
firmation is discovered in S. Paul’s calling Christ “our Passover.” 

Mr Wright’s view needs weighty proof, for it must be considered a canon of rational 
criticism that no authority shall be assumed to have fallen into error without a reason- 
able amount of direct evidence to that effect. 

In the first place S. Luke is not explicitly mentioned by Mr Wright. If the longer 
reading be adopted, for reasons given in Appendix A, there is to hand an account 
independent of the Marcan tradition, and corroborating its assignment of the occasion 
of the Institution to the eve of Christ’s death. The agreement of two separate streams 
of tradition upon a point against which there is absolutely no direct evidence,— 
S. John’s silence being explicable on another hypothesis than Mr Wright’s—cannot 
be lightly neglected. Further, S. Paul cannot be quoted against himself, for he 
expressly asserts that he received from the Lord that the Sacrament was instituted on 
the night of the betrayal. 

There is a contradiction between the Synoptic and Johannine Gospels as regards 
the date of the betrayal, and it may be understood that the latter corrects an error in 
the primitive Synoptic tradition. The Last Supper was most probably not paschal ; 
but whether it was paschal, anticipatory of the passover, or not paschal, matters little 
to the present argument. It is sufficient to observe that every canonical Account 
intertwines the Institution with the Betrayal: all alike are mistaken if Mr Wright 
is not. 

A double difficulty arises in the way of accepting Mr Wright’s conclusions about 
the supper at Emmaus. In the first place, the taking, blessing, breaking, bestowing of 
the bread, do not stamp the meal as an “ Eucharist,” unless the feedings of the multi- 
tudes were Eucharists, for in them the same ritual was observed,—and this seems to be 
directly contrary to the Lord’s words: the food they received was Bpaors 7 aroAAvpévy : 
He bade them strive rather after the Bpdors 7 pévovea eis Cav aiwnov, which He would 
give them some time in the future. To understand in a perfectly satisfactory manner 
the incident at Emmaus no more is needed than the recorded use of characteristic 
words and gestures by the Lord whenever He presided at table. 

That the language of Jn 6 would be quite unintelligible if the Eucharist had not 
been instituted some time before, is a matter of opinion. Many of the disciples are 
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reported to have found in their Lord’s words an invincible stumbling-block : the words 
were hard to understand and harder still to believe. To the outer circle of hearers, 
debating how He could give them His Flesh to eat, it was an amazing paradox. To the 
inmost circle even, Christ had occasion to say: “ Will you also go away ?”—Thus the 
very unintelligibleness of the teaching proves that the Eucharist was not yet instituted. 
Had the Eucharist been already instituted, all would have been comparatively clear. 
Had the Lord identified bread and wine with His Flesh and Blood, the most simple- 
minded would have seen how He could give them His Flesh to eat, although they 
might not sound all the depths of the Divine Mystery. Instead of this, many of His 
disciples “went backward and walked no more with Him.” 
On these grounds, apart from considerations of a more positive character, Mr 
Wright’s view cannot claim acceptance. The old view is preferable still, that the 
Vital Discourse is general and theoretical and promissory, and the Lord’s Supper 1 
specific and practical and secured. The one is the preparation of the soil, the other a 
the tree of life planted therein. i 


D. NOTE ON THE AGAPE 


Except for a doubtful reference in the second Epistle of S. Peter the agape is i 
mentioned but once in the New Testament: S. Jude speaks of “reefs in your agapae, : 
feasting with you,” in allusion, evidently, to the abuse of a social meal. There is 4 
nothing apparent by which it may be further characterised, either here or in the only i 
other explicit reference’ before 180 A.D. 

The doubtful reference may be shortly dismissed. If reference there be, nothing 
more is contributed to the little that is deducible from S. Jude’s words. The reading 
dydmais is supported only by B and the Versions ; and it seems most probable that the 
editor of the Epistle, having that of S. Jude before him, substituted for dydma:s the 
colourless word dzarais because he did not care to allude specifically to the love-feasts. 
The close resemblance to the earlier Epistle led doubtless to the correction of drdrats 
to dydmais in the later, and again, in some codices, to the correction of déyamas to 
dmdrais in the earlier: or the variations may be accidental. 

The abuses deplored by S. Jude in such vigorous terms were the seeds of decay in 
the agape. It was an outward sign of Christian love, which had its prototype not in 
the Last Supper but in the Feedings of the Multitudes. 














1 In one of the Epistles of Ignatius: see above, pp. 61, 63. The Letter of Pliny may afford some a 
slight grounds for surmise. It seems unprofitable to speculate on such a meagre basis of fact. There = = 
is considerable material beyond A.D. 180, and this has been examined by aes The Agapeand ——— 
the Eucharist, 1901. y RE ge 
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E. NOTE ON THE EUCHARISTIC SECTIONS OF THE DIDACHE 


The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth paragraphs of the seventh book of the Afostolic 
Constitutions run as follows’. Noteworthy additions to, and divergences from, the 
Didache are printed in spaced type, and redactions or quotations are printed in 
thick type: 

Ap Co vii 25 TiveoOe 8% ravrore cixdpiorot, ws murtol Kai edyvopoves doddot- 
mepl pev tis Evxapirrias ovrw A€yovres* Evyxapirrotpéy Lor, [drip rpav, imtp rijs Luys, 
js tyvépwras apiv Sa “IHZOY rod IaSds Lov, d:° ov wal ta wavra éroinoas kai tay GAwv 
mpovodis, dv cal dméaretkas éri cwrnpia tH imerépg yeviabac av@pwrov, ov 
kal guvexwpynoas tabeiv cai dxodarcir, bv Kal dvagracas ebdonqoas dofacat 
kai éxa@ioas éx dSefiav Sov, de ob cal érnyyeiAw ypiv tiv dvdoraci tev 
vexp@v. Xv, Aéowora wavroxpdtop, et aivvie, domep fv TovTo SuerkopTicpévoy Kal cvvaybiy 
éyévero els dptos, oftw cuvdyayé Lov tiv “ExxAnclay amd tav mepdtwv tas yas els Ziv 
Baowtelay, “Eri edxapiorotperv, Llarep quay, vrtp trod tripiov Aiparos “IHZOY 
Xpiotod tod éxxvbévros trip nuav cal rod tiplov Swparos, ob Kai avrirura 
Tatra ériteAodpev, Adrod diatagapévov ypiv xatayyéAAev tov Adrod Oava- 
tov: &° Abrod ydp Lor (4 Svvapis) kal 1 Sdfa els rods aldvas dpriv. Mndds 8 totiéro 
é€ airav tov dpuyntwr, GAA povor of PeParropévan eis tov Tod Xprorod Gdvaroy. 
Ei 8€ ris dpvnros xpiwas éavrov peraraBy, kpipa aiwviov dayerar, Ste py ov 
tis eis Xptorov wiotews petéAaBev av od Oéuis, eis Tipwplav éEavrov- «i 
dé tus kata dyvo.ay petaraBor, trodTov Taxtov GToLXELwWoaYTES pYRTATE, OTS 
py Katadpovytyns €F€rAOor 

26 Merd & iv petadrnycv obras edxapieticare: Eixapurrotpéy Zor, 5 @eds xai 
Ilatjp IHZOY rot SwrApos yyay, tmp rod dylov dvéparés Lov, od Karerkrveras fv 
piv, Kal imp rijs yvdoews Kal mliorews kai ayarys Kal ddavaclas, is ESwxas iptv Sa "IHEOY 
rou IlaSds Lov, Xv, Aéowotra mwavroxpdrop, 6 Meds trav dAwv, Extras Tov Kéopov Kai Ta 
év air@ 8¢ Adrod, cai vopov xarepirevoas ev tais Wuyais yay, kal Ta mpds peradnyw 
mpoevtpémicas avOpwros: 6 @eds trav dylwv Kal duéurrwv ratépwv ypav, 'ABpadp 
kai "load kai “laxw 8, trav muotdv dovAwv Lov: 6 Bwvards Ocds, 5 riotds kai adAnOiwds 

awevdys év tais érayyediacs: oO amooreihas éxi ys "IHZOYN tov 
Xpicrov ov avOpwroas cvvavacrpadjvar ws avOpwrov, @edv dvta Adyov 
Kat dv@pwrov, cai tiv rAdvnv mpdppilov aveXeiv: Adrods wal viv S¢ Avrod 
pyicOnr. ris dylas Lov "Exxdyolas ravirys, py repreroijgow to Tipiw Aipare rod 
Xpiorod Sov, xai pica Airiv dwd wavtds wovnpod Kal teclwrov Adriy év rq dydry Lov 
Kai tH aAnbeia Lov, xal cwdyaye td vras yas as THv Ziv Bacwdeay, fy yrolpacas Avrp. 
Mapdy déd- doawa ro Yig AaBiS, eidAoynuévos 6 épxduevos ey dvdpuate Kvpiov, @eds 


? Adapted from The Teaching of the Apostles, J. Rendel Harris, 1887, pp. 30—31- 
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Kiptos 6 érighaveis nuiv év capki: Et ts dyws, mpocepyécbw- a 8é Tis ovk tot, 
yovéoOw Sid peravolas. “Emirpémere 88 kul trois mpeoBurépots buav ebyapwrey. 

The Eucharistic prayers of the Didache are reprinted below with Johannine 
references following the words or phrases illustrated: Evxaptorodpév Soe (Apoc 
11”), larep (Ev. passim) npav, vrép ris dyias dumédov (Ev 15") Aaveid (Apoc 22”) 
Tov TaLdds Lov, Hs éyvwpioas (Ev 15”, 17%) yyiv da “IHSOY rod Mardds (non Joh) 
Sov: Soi 7 ddéa eis rods aidvas (Apoc 1°, 5”). 

Evxapurrotpév So, Marep ypav, vrép ris Cwys (Ev 3", 6% ® #, ro”, 17°, Apoc 21°, 
1 Ep 1°, ef passim) xai yvoioews,...Qorep jv todro 1o kAaopa (Ev 6%) dceoKxop- 
miopévov (Ev 11) éravw tav dpéwv kal ovvaxbev éyévero Ev (Ev 17%”), ovrw 
cvvaxOyrw (Ev 11") Sov 7 "ExxAnoia ard tév repdtwv ris yis eis THY Xv BaovXciav- 
ort od éoriv 7 do0ga kai y dvvapis (Apoc 4", 5%, 19') ba “IHSOY Xpwrod «is ros 
aidvas (add trav aiuvwv, Apoc passim). 

Eixapiorotpev Sou, Tarep dyre (Ev 17"), trép rod dyiov “Ovduards Yov, ob. kare 
oxyvecas (Ev 1%, Apoc 21°) & rats xapdiats yay, cat trép ris yvwioews Kal ricTews 
kat ddavacias (non Joh), is éyvopuras qyiv da "IHZOY rod Madds Sov’...3¥0, Aéorora 
mavtoxpatop (Apoc 11”, cit supra), Exticas ta mavra (Apoc 4") evexey rod ‘Ovd- 
patos Sov, tpopyv (seme/) re kai tordv (non Joh) E&wxas tots avOpuras eis aréAavEL 
(non Joh) iva Sou ebyaprtycwow, nyiv 88 éxapiow rvevpaticiy tpopyy Kal wordy Kai 
Lwnv atoviov (plus g vicies) da rod Tlawdds Sov: mpd wavrwy edyapwrodpéev Sor ore 
Suvards ef Sv-...MvyoOynr, Kupie, tis "ExxAnoias Sov rod piaacGar Aityv amd mavrds 
movnpov (Ev 17°: f& Orat Dom) wai reXerdoar (Ev 17%, 1 Ep 4", e¢ al) Adri ev rH 
ayary (Ev 13, ef seg) Sov, cal ovvagov Atri ard trav tecodpwv avépwv, THY dyracOeioay 
(Ev 17%», Apoc 22") eis tv Xnv Bacwrciav, Hv yrofpacas (Ev 14”*, Apoc 21°) Airj-... 
"ENérw xapis (Ev 14 ef al) wai rapedOérw 6 kdapos otros (1 Ep 2"), ‘Qoavva 
TO @c@ Aaveid. Ei tus dytds (Apoc 22" et passim) éorw, épxéoOw (Apoc 22”): ei tus 
ov« Er, peravocirw. Mapav aba (Apoc 22”). “Apuyy. 

It is hoped that these materials may prove useful in the further examination of the 
Eucharistic witness of the Didache. It has already been mentioned that the Didache 
seems never to quote from the third Gospel where that differs from the first, and its 
quotations from the common matter of the Gospels according to SS. Matthew and 
Luke are, with a single exception, closer to the former than to the latter. There 
can be little doubt that the first Gospel was familiar to the compilers of the 
Didache, and of the Synoptists probably that alone. It would be interesting to find 
further traces of the influence of the first Gospel otherwise than in the way of direct 
quotation. 
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